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At the door of Methodist observance of Lent will be the new strengthened 
program of the Week of Dedication-Week of Evangelism. Last month’s 
METHODIST STORY gave information and suggestions. A short recap 
appears on page 2 this month. February brings three special offerings, all 
vital to our church. Care will be needed to interpret the fair claims of each 
without competition. They are Race Relations Day offering, Feb. 8, Week 
of Dedication offering, Feb. 15, and World Service Sunday, Feb. 22. 


Race Relations Day. This day recognizes that Christian faith has a vital 
connection with the way men get along with each other. It is expressed 
through what is said and done in the service and in an offering for Negro 
colleges. 


Week of Dedication and Week of Evangelism. During the concurrent ob- 
servance of these weeks, Methodists will reconsecrate themselves at their 
altars; they will witness; and they will give for emergency mission needs 
and Crusade scholarships. (See 8-page manual section in your January 
METHODIST STORY.) 


World Day of Prayer. Methodist women, through their WSCS, join in this 
day of prayer sponsored by United Church Women. 


World Service Sunday. Methodist work in evangelism is highlighted in the 
leaflet prepared for use on this day. 


World Service Sunday. Part of the work accomplished by World Service 
gifts is through the Board of Lay Activities. The Fourth Sunday leaflet 


describes this work. 
National Christian College Day. A joint observance by many denominations. 


World Service Sunday. Looking toward the year’s end, May 31, this month’s 
leaflet lifts up the total cause of World Service. 


Rural Life Sunday. This seedtime festival brings country and small-town 
churches close to the land. But city churches, too, may observe it in ac- 
knowledgment of their debt to the country. 


Children’s Day. The date is optional, but the Discipline recommends the 
first Sunday of National Family Week as Children’s Day. The offering is 
promoted by each annual conference to support its services in Christian edu- 
cation to its churches. 


National Family Week. This emphasis is not exclusively religious, but de- 
serves a place in church. It may be used to stress the Christian family. Meth- 
odist education leaders urge that May 10 be marked as “Festival of the Chris- 
tian Home” rather than “Mother’s Day.” 


¢ Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





A pledge to the church is a pledge 
to God. 


Suppose every Methodist studied 
his faith with the same diligence that 
the Communist studies Karl Marx. 


It happens too many times that the 
wages of sin include a lot of overtime. 


Generosity is next to Godliness. 


The best prayer is not an address to 
God but a conversation with God. 


We will never overcome communism 
by complaining about the way it is 
spreading. 


Some scientists are saying that a new 
ice age is on the way: it has already 
reached some congregations. 

Faith is a willingness to live as 
though the truth were true. 

No man can really say he is in good 


health who is unable to say, “It is well 
with my soul.” 


Starve your soul and prepare for the 
famine. 


The man who doesn’t read, and the 
man who can’t read, are in about the 
same class. 


God have mercy on the man who is 
never able to live enthusiastically. 


The moment the collection plate 
passes us is either the high moment, 
or the low, of the week. 


Have you put yourself on a reading 
diet? 


Blessed are the patient, for they do 
not worry. 


No congregation ever does a great 
work when it is thinking in small 
terms. 


God probably does not pay much at- 
tention to an offering that is offered 
without thinking. 


Better to be prudish than to be lust- 
ful. 


A church that is aware of no needs 
takes few collections. 








One Great Week in Your Church 


Dedication, evangelism, and race rela- 
tions will highlight the Week of Dedica- 
tion-Week of Evangelism in the 40,000 
churches of U.S. Methodism the week of 
Feb. 8-15. 

A co-ordinated program for observing 
the “Two Great Weeks in One” has been 
worked out by the boards and agencies 
involved. By accident of the calendar, 
Race Relations Day falls in the same 
week. 

The following articles will help local 
church leaders as they check last-minute 
plans for the week. For a more detailed 
plan for the week, see the January 
Metuopist Story, pages 5-12, 14, 15 
and 20 (Commission on Membership and 
Evangelism). 


Co-operation Is Key 
To Successful Program 


Local church groups have helped in 
the observance of the Week of Dedica- 
tion since it began 10 years ago. General 
and conference board leaders hope this 
spirit of co-operation will continue this 
year. 

The Week of Dedication falls on Feb. 
8-15 and coincides with the Week of 
Evangelism. 

A feature of the 1959 observance will 
be the emphasis on life service recruit- 
ment. 

Leaflets entitled Would I Make a Good 
Minister? may be ordered free from the 
Division of Ministerial Recruitment, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

A Week of Dedication mailing was 
sent to pastors last November. In ad- 
dition to these materials a bookmark list- 
ing Upper Room Bible readings may be 
had in quantity free from the Board of 
Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 

A new sound filmstrip, Crusade 
Scholars, has been made available to dis- 
trict superintendents for use in local 
churches on a free loan basis. It is in 
color, 20 minutes in length, and has a 
33 1/3 rpm recording. 

The filmstrip is available on free loan 
from the Central Promotional Office, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill., or the Cru- 
sade Scholarship Office, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y., at any time of the 
year. 

The major responsibility for planning 
the program for the Week of Dedica- 
tion is that of the pastor. But he will want 
to ask the help of the best leaders in his 
church in carrying out the program. 

Of special help to the pastor in plan- 
ning and carrying out the program will be 
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the co-operation of the commission on 
missions and the commission on member- 
ship and evangelism. 

The taking of special freewill offerings 
are authorized for Race Relations Sun- 
day, Feb. 8, and the Day of Dedication, 
Feb. 15. 

For additional information regarding 
the Week of Dedication-Week of Evan- 
gelism, see the January Metnopist 
Story, pages 5-12. 


Dedication and Witnessing 
Will Help to Win Members 


Because dedication and witnessing go 
hand in hand, the Week of Dedication 
and the Week of Evangelism in the pro- 
gram of The Methodist Church are 
planned to run concurrently this year. 

This co-ordinated emphasis helps the 
church to have two great weeks in one. 
It is quite possible, because of this co- 
ordinated effort of nearly 40,000 church- 
es, to win 500,000 new persons to Christ 
and his church in the course of this 
week. 

To do this, however, every Methodist 
church must set a goal of winning at 
least one new member for every 20 mem- 
bers that it now has. Every local church 
commission on membership and evange- 
lism will need to co-operate to make this 
week successful. (The January issue of 
Tue Mertuopist Story will be helpful 
here.) 

Here is a check list for your church 
for this special week. If you have not 
done these things, you will want to do 
so immediately. 

e Obtain sufficient quantities of the 
Manual for the Week of Evangelism for 
each member of the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism to have a copy. 
This may be ordered from Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

e Organize in the local church each of 
the committees recommended in the 
manual. 

e Establish the schedule for the Week of 
Dedication and the Week of Evangelism 
as part of the local church program. 

e Order the necessary religious census, 
prayer emphasis, and visitation evange- 
lism materials needed for the effective 
observance of this week. 

e Order the assimilation materials nec- 
essary for effectively relating new mem- 
bers of the congregation to the life of the 
church. 

Religious census, prayer life, and visi- 
tation evangelism materials are available 
from Tidings. Assimilation materials are 
available from Tidings and Methodist 


Evangelistic Materials at the same ad- 
dress. 

Effective programs don’t just happen. 
They are the result of careful planning, 
adequate organization, and co-ordinated 
action. 

If you haven’t developed the recom- 
mended organization or ordered the nec- 
essary materials for this great week you 
will want to do both immediately. 

For additional information regarding 
the Week of Evangelism, see the January 
Mernuopist Story, page 9. 


Offering Will Undergird 
Education for Negroes 


On Feb. 8, Race Relations Day, Meth- 
odists will have the opportunity to help 
undergird education for Negroes. A 
goal of one million dollars has been set 
for this offering authorized by General 
Conference. 

At present there are 8,000 students 
enrolled in schools supported by The 
Methodist Church for Negroes. This 
Methodist school enrollment is more than 
20 per cent of the total enrollment in 
private colleges for Negroes. 

The Rev. John O. Gross of the Meth- 
odist Board of Education has explained 
that every dollar given by Methodists 
on Race Relations Day for Negro schools 
can be matched by $3 to $5 by others. 
These gifts would come from founda- 
tions, individuals, and other co-operating 
agencies. 

If the Methodists reach the goal of 
one million dollars in the Race Relations 
Day offering, it could mean an additional 
three million to five million dollars. 

The goal of one million dollars on 
Race Relations Day can be reached only 
if every Methodist church takes an offer- 
ing. 

Methodist schools which will benefit 
from the offering will include Bennett 
College, Greensboro, N. C.; Bethune- 
Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Fila.; 
Claflin College, Orangeburg, S. C.; Clark 
College, Atlanta, Ga.; Dillard University, 
New Orleans, La.; 

Gammon Theological Seminary, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Huston-Tillotson College, 
Austin, Tex.; Meharry Medical College, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Morristown College, 
Morristown, Tenn.; Paine College, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Philander Smith College, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Rust College, Holly 
Springs, Miss; and Wiley College, 
Marshall, Tex. 

For additional information regarding 
Race Relations Sunday, see the January 
Merxopnist Story, pages 14 and 15. 
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Story of the Month: 


Shimmabuke-- 
Thirty Years Later 


A Bible can change things. 








by Clarence W. Hall 


I can never think of the boons and 
benefits the Bible invariably brings with- 
out thinking of Shimmabuke, a tiny little 
village 1 came upon when, as a war cor- 
respondent, I was following on the heels 
of our troops beating out their tough and 
bloody victory on Okinawa. 

It was an obscure little community of 
only a few hundred native Okinawans. 
Thirty years before, an American mis- 
sionary on his way to Japan had stopped 
here. He hadn’t stayed long—just long 
enough to make a couple of converts, 
leave them a Bible and then pass on. 

One of the converts was Shosei Kina, 
the other was his brother Mojon. From 
the time of the missionary’s visit, mind 
you, they had seen no other missionary, 
had no contact with any other Christian 
person or group. But in those 30 years 
Shosei Kina and his brother Mojon had 
made that Bible come alive. Picking their 
way through its pages, they had found 
not only an inspiring person on whom 
to pattern a life, but sound precepts on 
which to base a society. 

Aflame with their discovery, they 
taught the other villagers until every 
man, woman and child in Shimmabuke 
was a Christian. Shosei Kina became head 
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GIs learned this when thev 


came upon an isolated Okinawan village in World War II. 


man in the village; his brother Mojon, 
the chief teacher. In Mojon’s school the 
Bible was read daily. To Shosei Kina’s 
village government, its precepts were law. 
Under the impact of this Book pagan 
things had fallen away. In their place, 
during these 30 years, there had de- 
veloped a Christian democracy at its 
purest. 

Then after 30 years came the American 
Army, storming across the island. Little 
Shimmabuke was directly in their path 
and took some severe shelling. When our 
advance patrols swept up to the village 
compound, the Gls, their guns leveled, 
stopped dead in their tracks as two little 
old men stepped forth, bowed low and 
began to speak. 

An interpreter explained that the old 
men were welcoming them as fellow 
Christians. They remembered that their 
missionary had come from America. So, 
though these Americans seemed to ap- 
proach things a little differently than had 
the missionary, the two old men were 
overjoyed to see them. 

The Gls’ reaction was typical. Flab- 
bergasted, they sent for the chaplain. 

The chaplain came, and with him ofh- 
cers of the Intelligence Service. They 
toured the village and were astounded at 
what they saw—spotlessly clean homes 
and streets, the poise and gentility of the 
villagers, the high level of health and 
happiness, intelligence and prosperity of 
Shimmabuke. They had-seen many other 
villages on Okinawa—villages of unbe- 
lievable poverty and ignorance and flth. 
Against these Shimmabuke shone like a 
diamond in a dungheap. 

Shosei Kina and his brother Mojon 
observed the Americans’ amazement and 
took it for disappointment. They bowed 
humbly and said: “We are sorry if we 
seem a backward people. We have, 
honored sirs, tried our best to follow the 
Bible and live like Jesus. Perhaps if you 
will show us how . . .” Show them? 

I strolled through Shimmabuke one 
day with a tough old Army sergeant. As 
we walked he turned to me and 





whispered hoarsely, “I can’t figure it, 
fellow—this kind of people coming out 
of only a Bible and a couple of old guys 
who wanted to live like Jesus!” Then he 
added what was to me an infinitely pene- 
trating observation: “Maybe we’ve been 
using the wrong kind of weapons to make 
the world over!” 

Whenever I think of what’s wrong 
with our world, and of all that must be 
made right if civilization is to survive, I 
can’t help thinking of little Shimmabuke, 
of Shosei Kina and his brother Mojon. 
Nor can I help thinking of that Book that 
started it all, and of the Bible Societies, 
which are struggling to meet the mount- 
ing demand for the Scriptures—a demand 
that is increasing from freedom-hungry 
people all across the world. 

I can’t help relating Shimmabuke and 
the Bible Societies, for I held the Book 
in my own hands for a few memorable 
moments. At my request Chosei Kina 
reverently took it down from the pedestal 
where it rested, handling it with the lov- 
ing care one would use with the original 
of our own Declaration of Independence. 
It was weather-stained and frayed. Its 
covers were almost off, its edges dog-eared 
from 30 years’ use. Carefully I turned its 
pages. I couldn’t read a word of it, of 
course. But I could read the inscription 
on the flyleaf. It said: “Published and 
distributed by the America Bible Society, 
New York.” 

This textbook of freedom had made a 
new little world of Shimmabuke. 

Given proper distribution, may it not 
make a big new world of liberty and 
peace for all? 


The story of Shimmabuke, under the 
title “What I Found at Shimmabuke,” is 
available in leaflet form for distribution 
(free). The story has also been produced 
as a gene color filmstrip “Bible on the 
Island 

Purchase price is $6 for 51 frames and 
33 1/3 rpm record with a running time of 
14 minutes, and $4 for 51 frames with read- 
ing script which runs 12 minutes. 

Orders for the leaflets or filmstrip should 
be sent to The American Bible Society, 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Japan Sends Missionary 


Teruo Nishimata, a missionary of the 
United Church of Christ of Japan (of 
which Methodism is a part), is the first 
post-war Japanese missionary to Okinawa. 

Mr. Nishimata, working with mission- 
aries from the United States and the Phil- 
ippines will help in starting the new lead- 
ership training school which will prepare 
supply pastors, Christian education 
workers and other leaders. 

The appointment of Mr. Nishimata re- 
stores the formal church ties between 
Japan and Okinawa. Before World War 
II, Japanese pastors served in Okinawa, 
but they were withdrawn during the war. 
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Again this year you can make your 
trip abroad under Methodist auspices. 

Church tours give Methodists an op- 
portunity to see their church at work 
abroad in addition to offering a vaca- 
tion in another land. 

Church leaders will accompany 
groups to point out special interests to 
Methodists and to tie the group to- 
gether in Christian fellowship. 

These are the tours this year: 


AFRICA 


A Methodist missions tour of Africa 
is scheduled from May 2 to June 7. 
It is being sponsored by the Division 
of World Missions and the Joint Sec- 
tion of Education and Cultivation of 
the Board of Missions. 

The Rev. John R. Wilkins, tour di- 
rector, said the primary objective of 
the tour will be to observe Methodist 
mission work in most of the church’s 
fields in Africa. 

There will also be opportunity for 
members of the group to visit spots of 
general interest, such as Victoria Falls 
and the pyramids in Egypt. The tour 
will be mostly by air. 

The Africa tour ties in with the 
Methodist study theme for 1959. 

For, additional information, write 
Dr. John R. Wilkins, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


MEXICO 


A travel-study tour of Mexico has 
been planned from June 24 to July 18. 
It is being organized and sponsored by 
the committee on world peace and in- 
ternational affairs of the Board of 
Christian Social Relations of the De- 
troit Conference. It is being recom- 
mended by the General Board of 
World Peace. 

The tour is planned for both min- 
isters and laymen. Youths traveling 
with their parents should be 12 years 
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or older. Membership is being limited 
to 30 persons. 

Travel will be entirely by cars, with 
no more than five persons to a car. 
Cars will travel in a caravan with 
drivers who take their own cars getting 
special financial consideration. 

Purposes of the tour are to get a 
better understanding of Mexico as a 
neighbor, to study the work of the 
United Nations, to look at Methodist 
work in the country, to meet other 
Protestants and Protestant leaders, and 
to have an enjoyable vacation at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

The tour will leave from San 


Antonio, Tex., and return to that city. 
Cost will be $390 per person, which 


will include travel, hotel, meals, lec- 
tures, and guide service. 

For a complete itinerary and further 
information, write Mrs. Wilbur F. 
Powell, travel director, Powell Tours, 
8016 El Capitan Drive, LaMesa, Calif.; 
the Rev. Paul M. Cargo, seminar 
leader, 139 W. Dunlap, Northville, 
Mich.; or the Rev. Carl D. Soule, 
resource leader, Board of World Peace, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AND RUSSIA 


The Rev. Daniel E. Taylor of the 
Methodist Board of World Peace in 
Chicago will be the program leader for 
a churchmen’s study tour of western 
Europe and Russia, July 14 to Aug. 25. 

This tour is part of a program 
authorized by the Board of World 
Peace and is being arranged by 
Horizons Unlimited Tours. 

Included in the 43-day trip will be 
visits to United Nations agencies, 
NATO, the World Council of 
Churches, Methodist points of interest, 
and Christian shrines and centers. 

The purpose of the tour is to study 
international issues as seen by Euro- 


peans, to confer with European peace 
leaders, and to provide firsthand con- 
tact with the ecumenical movement 
and its leaders. 

The tour will begin and end in New 
York city. Cost will be $1,575 which 
will include transportation, meals, over- 
night accommodations, and all regular 
tour activities. 

Centers included in the eight-nation 
itinerary are London, with a meeting 
with Parliament members; a day at 
Stratford-on-Avon; Copenhagen; Hel- 
sinki; Leningrad; Moscow; Berlin; 
Hanover; Bonn; Geneva; and Paris. 

Thirty to 36 persons will make up 
the tour. 

To make reservation or to get addi- 
tional information, write the Rev. 
Daniel E. Taylor, general secretary, 
Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


EUROPE 


Nine Methodist Heritage Tours to 
Europe are scheduled this summer and 
fall. Each covers a 24-day period and 
itineraries will be identical. 

One of the first stops in England will 
be at Epworth, birthplace of John and 
Charles Wesley. Among other points to 
be visited are the theological seminary 
at Frankfurt, Germany, and Casa 
Materna in Naples, Italy. 

Other countries to be visited will be 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and France. 

A spiritual leader will accompany 
each tour group to interpret the spirit- 
ual meaning of places visited. A bi- 
lingual tour manager will also accom- 
pany each group. 

Cost of each 24-day tour will be 
$978, beginning and returning to New 
York city. 

Departure dates and leaders for each 
tour are as follows: 


May 29, the Rev. Asbury G. E. 
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Stromberg, First Church, Stamford, 
Conn.; June 19, the Rev. Romey Pitt 
Marshall, editor of the North Carolina 
Christian Advocate, Greensboro, N.C.; 
June 26, the Rev. Arthur W. Good- 
hand, Christ Church, New York, N.Y.; 
July 3, the Rev. Arnold O. Olson, 
Ardsley (N.Y.) Church; 

July 17, the Rev. Dorland R. Russett, 
Shrub Oak (N.Y.) Church; July 24, 
Edwin H. Maynard, editor of Tue 
Metuopist Story, Chicago, IIl.; Aug. 
28, the Rev. Frederick E. Maser, St. 
George’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Sept. 18, the Rev. Edward D. Mc- 
Gowan, Mount Zion Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Oct. 2, the Rev. 
Stanley J. Hallett, Trinity Church, 
Newark, N.]. 

The tours are sponsored by British 
Overseas Airways Corporation and are 
being scheduled through Ardsley 
Travel Bureau, 467 Ashford Ave., 
Ardsley, N.Y. 

Those interested in these tours may 
write the travel bureau or any of the 
individual tour leaders. 


SERVICE 
PROJECTS 
FOR YOUTHS 


Vacations with a purpose have be- 
come an important part of the program 
offered to Methodist youths each sum- 
mer by the church. 

These summer programs provide op- 
portunities for youths to engage in work 
camps, caravans, seminars, and com- 
munity projects. Youths work with 
their hands as well as their minds in 
a different part of the U.S. or in 
another country. 

Principal sponsor of summer service 
projects is the Methodist Student 
Movement. Co-sponsors are the Board 
of Education and the Board of Mis- 
sions. 

Most projects will begin on or 
around June 17 and continue for six 
weeks. The Washington Seminar will 
be for two weeks only. 

Applications for work camps in Mex- 
ico and Puerto Rico should be sent to 
the Rev. H. C. Brown, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Applications for 
all other projects listed should be sent 
to the Rev. R. C. Singleton, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

Projects will be interracial and in 
some cases, international. Students who 
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Work campers at Ried, Austria, mix concrete for a new Methodist church. 


have completed their sophomore year 
in college or its equivalent will be 
eligible to participate. 

They should be deeply committed 
Christians with a desire to share, serve, 
and do hard physical work. These 
students will be expected to live under 
limited circumstances and __ practice 
certain group disciplines. 

Participating students will pay the 
cost of their travel from their homes 
to the project, plus an activities fee 
which varies from $20 to $60. The 
sponsoring agencies do not have 
scholarships available. 

There is also a program of work 
camps for high school students. Appli- 
cations should be sent to the Rev. 
Joseph W. Bell, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. Students interested in 
the caravan program of The Methodist 
Church may write the Rev. B. J. Stiles 
at the same address. 

These are the projects scheduled: 


STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY 


Students will live in a common 
building and share in housekeeping 
responsibilities and expenses while 
working independently’ at full-time 
jobs of their choice. An industrial city 
will provide the setting. 

The purposes of this project are to 


help develop a Christian philosophy 

of labor and management and to de- 

velop a deeper sense of witness in the 

field of labor relations while living in 

a Christian co-operative community. 
Needed: 20 students. 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
WORK CAMP 


The Rio Grande Valley work camp 
is at Pharr in southwest’ Texas. Work 
campers will be housed at Valley In- 
stitute. Students will help in the sum- 
mer program of the institute and will 
help the Latin American churches in 
the area. 

Physical work will consist of reno- 
vating and reconditioning the build- 
ings, grounds and equipment at the 
institute. Needed: 12 to 14 students. 


EUROPEAN WORK CAMP 
AND TRAVEL SEMINAR 


Students will visit France, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and England. 

For three weeks the group will 
participate in a work camp, probably 
at Ried, Austria. Here they will help 
to complete a Methodist church. 

In England students will visit shrines 
of Methodist history. In Geneva they 
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will see the headquarters of the World 
Student Christian Federation and the 
World Council of Churches. 

Needed: 30 students. 


JERSEY CITY WORK CAMP 


This will take place in the heart of 
the downtown area of Jersey City. 
Students will work out from the La- 
fayette Methodist Church. They will 
repair, clean and paint the church. 
They will work in a community- 
centered program, such as day camps, 
youth activities and home visitation. 

Needed: six men and six women. 


WASHINGTON SEMINAR 
ON POLITICAL PROCESSES 


The purpose of this seminar is to 
offer a survey study of the American 
political situation from the Christian 
viewpoint. It will be done through 


contact with the national government 
and the political scene. 

Members of the seminar will visit 
many agencies in the capital, attend 
sessions of Congress and congressional 
hearings, and interview senators, con- 
gressmen, and leaders in various gov- 
ernmental departments. 

A co-ordinator will live with the 
group and help in evaluating experi- 
ences. 

Needed: not less than 20 nor more 
than 50 students. 


PUERTO RICO WORK CAMP 


Much of this work will be done at 
Robinson School in San Juan and on 
St. Croix in the Virgin Islands. On 
St. Croix the work campers will work 
among Puerto Rican immigrants. They 
will give assistance in daily vacation 
church schools, recreation programs and 
in various kinds of physical work such 


as repairing buildings and doing land- 
scaping. 
Needed: five men and five women. 


SEATTLE COMMUNITY 
SERVICE PROJECT 


Students will work at the Atlantic 
Street Center a project of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 
They will help to operate a vacation 
church school, do home visitation, study 
social work agencies, and work in a 
day camp for children. 

Needed: five men and five women. 


MEXICO WORK CAMP 


This work camp will center in a 
Mexican village. Students will work in 
such areas as health, home economics, 
agriculture, recreation and literacy. The 
village this year will be Tochimizolco. 

Needed: seven men and five women. 





Gods 
Green Thumbs 


Methodist laymen aren’t waiting 
for people to find their way into 
established downtown churches. 
They are growing new churches 
in new communities. 


by Darrell R. Shamblin 


Population in the United States has in- 
creased by 44,000,000 since 1940. If the 
present trend continues, the U.S. popula- 
tion will be 228,000,000 by 1975. 

This boom calls for dedication and 
stewardship on the part of Methodists to 
build new churches and expand existing 
ones. Added to this problem is the start- 
ling fact that 38 per cent of the U.S. 
population claim no church membership. 

Our Methodist Boards of Missions 
and Evangelism recognize this need and 
challenge. The Board of Missions esti- 
mates that Methodists need to acquire 
600 new sites, organize 272 new congre- 
gations, and build 450 first church units 
by 1960. 

What is the church doing to meet this 
challenge? 

Methodist laymen are rallying to the 
cause across the U.S. Laymen aren’t wait- 
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ing for the people to come to the church 
—they are taking the church to them! 

These groups are known by various 
names: “1,000 Club” in Nebraska; “The 
Methodist Builder’s Club” in St. Louis; 
“The $10 Club” in Western North 
Carolina; and the “Five and Ten Club” 
in Tennessee. The California-Nevada 
Conference has “The Bishop’s Trail 
Blazers,” in Central New York are “The 
Bishop's Thousand Men,” and in the 
Southern California-Arizona Conference 
they are called “The Bishop’s Prospec- 
tors.” 

At least 33 annual conferences have 
some laymen’s organization which helps 
to build new churches. Most of these 
organizations are less than four years old. 

In the Western North Carolina Con- 
ference the Methodist Builders have 
given $135,000 toward a conference pro- 
gram of $1,026,000 to build 32 new 
churches since 1954. The 1,200 mem- 
bers of the 1,000 Club in Nebraska Con- 
ference have helped to start seven 
churches since 1953. 

The 4,000 members of the $10 Club 
in the North Carolina Conference have 
helped to build first units for 29 
churches. This is part of a $1,500,000 
conference program which has organized 


58 churches since 1953. Money spent 
from the $10 Club receipts are repaid 
into a revolving fund by churches helped. 

The Bishop’s Prospectors in the South- 
ern California-Arizona Conference have 
given $534,102 since 1953 to start 21 
churches and buy 30 church sites. The 
money goes into a revolving fund. 

In the Rocky Mountain Conference the 
Builder’s Program has aided five churches 
and six Wesley Foundations in two 
years. The organization has 1,850 mem- 
bers. 

The Bishop’s Trail Blazers in the 
California-Nevada Conference have given 
$106,000 to purchase 11 church sites 
since 1955. Churches aided repay the 
money. 

Down Texas way where Methodists 
grow big churches, laymen have earned 
the nickname, “God’s Green Thumbs.” 
The two Dallas districts of the North 
Texas Conference have joined forces to 
take Methodism into new communities. 

In six years the Dallas Board of 
Church Extension has helped to start 16 
churches. Two more are being planned 
now. The board has bought 72.4 acres of 
land at a cost of $315,303 and has given 
this land to help start new churches. 
Only $10,600 remains to be paid. Total 
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membership of the 14 organized churches 
to date is 3,830. 

The Dallas Board of Church Exten- 
sion of The Methodist Church is incorpo- 
rated in the state of Texas and was estab- 
lished in harmony with the Methodist 
Discipline. The board was formed in 
April, 1953, with the blessings of general, 
conference, and district boards of mis- 
sions, the resident bishop, and the North 
Texas Annual Conference. It has con- 
tinued to work in close co-operation with 
these bodies. 

Here’s how the program works: The 
board sells shares, payable upon call, at 
$10 each. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of shares a person may buy. At pres- 
ent there are’ 1,553 shareholders. Calls 
by the board for new churches are limited 
to not more than four in one year and 
not more than 10 in the quadrennium. 
A call for a new church usually brings in 
around $16,000 to $18,000. 

Another source of revenue is from a 
50¢ per member asking for church exten- 
sion annually from churches in the Dallas 
districts. This brings in approximately 
$30,000 each year for rehabilitation and 
reconditioning of existing churches. 

The Conference Board of Missions 
helps by subsidizing the pastor’s salary at 
a new church for the first three years. 


How It's Done 


One of the new churches started by the 
Dallas board is the Plymouth Park Meth- 
odist Church in Irving. Here’s how it be- 
gan: 

Irving has three Methodist churches, 
but a survey by a committee of the Dallas 
board showed that a fourth is needed. 
The board voted approval. 

Irving, a town of 1,200 in 1950, today 
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Al Flannes, Dr. T. Lee Miller, Jack Folsom, and Dr. Wesley Hite 
study site for new church on outskirts of Dallas where homes will 
soon be built on converted farmlands. 
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The Rev. Jack McGee leaves his church office for another day of 
calling and promoting as he builds the Plymouth Park Church. 


has a population of 45,000. The esti- 
mated population for 1962 is 80,000. 
Population growth is not expected to 
level off until 125,000 is reached. 

The second step was to get land. A 
suitable site was located and the board 
issued a call to shareholders. In March, 


Spring Valley Church in Dallas will look like this when completed. 
The first unit was completed in November, 1958, at a cost of 
$85,000. The Rev. Jack Gibson is pastor of this two-year-old 


church which has 230 members. 
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1956, it purchased four acres at a cost 
of $14,750. 

The next step was to get a minister. 
The North Texas Conference appointed 
the Rev. Jack McGee in 1957. The new 
minister had no church and no members, 
only prospects. But he set to work to 
enlist laymen and to find out some things 
about the community. He contracted to 
rent Crockett Junior High School for 
services. 

Now the minister needed some place to 
hang his hat. He found just the thing—a 
used real estate office-shack. The shack 
was moved to a lumber yard just across 
from the junior high school. A sign al- 
most the size of the building was tacked 
on. Jack McGee now had an office, if 
not a church. It was small, but adequate. 
And it drew attention. 

Twenty-five families in the church 
have confessed that the big sign first 
aroused their interest in Plymouth Park 
Church. One layman said this sign helped 
him decide to settle in Irving. “Any 
town that church conscious should be a 
good place to live,” he told himself. 

Friends of Jack McGee have jokingly 
referred to him as “The littlest preacher 
with the biggest desk in the smallest 
office in Texas.” 

This energetic young pastor was grad- 
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uated from the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism. He worked for 
newspapers and in radio, television, and 
public relations. Then came World War 
II and service with the U.S. Navy. After 
the war Jack entered law school at South- 
ern Methodist University, but later 
switched to theology. 

Upon graduation from the Perkins 
School of Theology, he served as minister 
of radio and television with the Greater 
Dallas Council of Churches. He was as- 
sociate pastor at Lover’s Lane Church in 
Dallas for three years, then minister at 
Wesley Church in Sulphur Springs for 
two years. Jack McGee is “39 years 
young,” as his district superintendent puts 
it, and has a wife and three children. 


Begins With 11 Families 
Plymouth Park Church was constituted 
with 11 families. To plan for the future, 
the pastor and members estimated the 
needs and giving abilities of 1,000 such 
families, then set their sights accordingly. 
The church now has 150 families, 361 
members, and 439 in the church-school. 
As is the case with most of the new 
Methodist churches in Dallas, the first 
unit of Plymouth Park Church is a fel- 
lowship hall. Costing $138,000, it will 
serve as a social hall, sanctuary, education 
building, and for general meetings until 
other units are built. Long-range plans 
call for three educational wings, a gym- 

nasium, and sanctuary to be added. 


When completed, Plymouth Park 


tee of the Dallas board in preparing the 
presentation to secure the loan. 


Church Begins in Barn 

Most of the other new Methodist 
churches in the Dallas districts have be- 
gun in this fashion. The Glen Oaks 
Church, however, got its start in a barn. 

This community was so new that it 
didn’t have a school. Therefore, the Rev. 
William J. Hodge, another young pastor, 
made arrangements to rent a barn for 
church services. 

Thirty-one members were received at 
the first service in the barn on June 23, 
1956. The church was constituted on 
Oct. 11 with 100 members. Ground was 
broken for a new $75,000 unit on June 
16, 1957. The first service was held in it 
on Nov. 10. The church now has 320 
members and ample room to expand on 
its 6.62 acres. 

Another church began in a store build- 
ing. Members have since moved into the 
first unit of their new church. 

Do laymen respond to such a building 
program? 

“They certainly do,” comes the reply 
from Jack Folsom, conference lay leader. 
Other members of the board agree. “Lay- 
men seem to be waiting for such a chal- 
lenge and opportunity,” Alvin Flannes, 
vice-chairman of the board, explains. 

Laymen want to start a church in their 
own community. They have a lot of com- 
munity spirit. As one layman put it, 
“This is my home community; this is 





Tips for Church Builders 


Drawing upon their past experience, 
members of the Dallas board offer these 
suggestions to other church builders: 

e Start by contacting your pastor, dis- 
trict superintendent, and bishop to get 
your program under way. 

e Give laymen jobs to do and let them 
do them. 

e Draw upon the knowledge of your lay- 
men—they offer valuable time and busi- 
ness ability that your group couldn’t 
afford to buy, even if it were for sale. 

e Organize fishermen’s clubs to call on 
prospective members. Keep the group 
calling after the church is organized. 

e Use members of established churches 
to help survey the community. 

e Respect the affiliations of persons you 
call upon. 


e Use local agencies—school boards, city 
planning commissions, real estate develop- 
ers, etc.—for fact-finding purposes. 

e Remember that people settle in a com- 
munity for the church of their choice as 
well as for good shopping facilities, 
schools, and houses. Make your plans 
known. 

e Buy lots now and build later. (One lot, 
bought by the Dallas board after the town 
had “arrived,” cost $32,500 for 4.26 
acres. By planning ahead, the board has 
been able to buy similar lots for as little 
as $10,000.) 

e Try to buy at least four acres for a 
new church site. 

e Hold onto your land. You will need 
this for expansion. With property values 
increasing every month, you can’t lose. 





Church will have a $1,000,000 plant 
with complete facilities to serve some 
1,000 families, using multiple services. 
Through a well-developed study of 
church needs and giving ability of mem- 
bers, the church was able to borrow 
$112,000 to start building. Help was 
given the church by the advisory commit- 


where I want to attend church.” Men are 
also willing to help build churches in 
other communities. 


How the Board Is Organized 
Members of the Dallas Board of 
Church Extension include the bishop, 
two Dallas district superintendents, con- 


ference and district lay leaders, a lay 
representative for each 1,000 members or 
fraction thereof in each local church, and 
all pastors assigned to churches in Dallas 
and its suburbs. Lay members are elected 
annually. 

The board meets monthly and has an 
annual meeting to elect officers and re- 
ceive reports. It carries out its work 
through the following committees: execu- 
tive, survey and church location, finance, 
future planning, church relations, public 
relations, and church advisory. 

The Rev. T. Lee Miller and the Rev. 
Wesley V. Hite, superintendents of the 
Dallas Northeast and Dallas Southwest 
districts respectively, credit the success 
of the board to the work of talented and 
energetic laymen and the young, aggres- 
sive pastors who are appointed to the 
churches. 

President of the board is William L. 
Carter, Jr., 35-year-old insurance execu- 
tive. He is also chairman of the board at 
University Park Church in Dallas. 

Al Flannes, 37-year-old vice-chairman, 
heads the advisory committee. He is vice- 
president and sales manager of the South- 
land Supply Company. One of the 
founders of the board, J. V. Folsom, heads 
his own firm and is a manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative. 

Other lay members of the board are 
executives in real estate, insurance, school 
boards, and other businesses. 

Dallas laymen credit the leadership of 
their bishop, district superintendents, and 
other pastors in keeping the board active 
and ever-planning ahead. Ministers work 
with the laymen as a team. 

Until Oct: 1, 1958, the Dallas board 
had operated solely with volunteer leader- 
ship. Now it has Howard Taylor, a lay- 
man and member of First Church, Gar- 
land, as full-time executive secretary. 

Reviewing the first six years of the 
Dallas Board of Church Extension, Jack 
Folsom puts it this way: 

“This plan has done a lot for Meth- 
odism in Dallas by building new churches. 
It has also done a lot for Methodism in 
Dallas by increasing churchmanship and 
loyalty of individuals. I think this is the 
finest thing that has ever happened to 
us as a connectional activity for the 
Methodist churches of greater Dallas.” 

God’s Green Thumbs are growing new 
churches in Dallas—and all over Amer- 
ica. Just as laymen in Texas are working 
for a “Greater Methodism for Greater 
Dallas,” so are laymen in other areas 
building churches to serve the expanding 
population and unchurched millions. 

And the program has just begun! 


For any additional information regarding 
church extension and church building, write 
the Rev. B. P Murphy, Section of Church 
Extension, Division of National Missions, 
1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa 
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General Conference in 1956 


and encouraged existing schools to expand. 


Here’s what we have done. 


In 1954 The Methodist Church lost 
1,129 ministers through death, retire- 
ment and other means. In this same 
year annual conferences received only 
910 men on trial. Methodist semi- 
naries only graduated 679 men that 
year. 

To meet the needs of a growing 
church and an expanding population, 
the 1956 General Conference author- 
ized a program to build two new semi- 
naries and strengthen the existing 
schools. 

A Study Commission on Theological 
Education, headed by Bishop Donald 
H. Tippett, reported that The Meth- 
odist Church needs 2,800 new minis- 
ters each year. 

A progress report on Methodist semi- 
naries was carried in the July-August 
issue of THe Metnopist Story in 
1957. The following is a report through 
December, 1958. 


Wesley Gets New Site 

In October, Wesley Theological 
Seminary opened in Washington, D.C., 
after being located 76 years in Carroll 
County, Md. The completed admin- 
istration building and the increased 
enrollment to 200 students are first 
steps in a visionary but practical ven- 
ture to build a vigorous seminary in 
the nation’s capital. 

Wesley moved to a wooded, pleas- 
antly-sloped nine acres of campus given 
by the American University. It left its 
old building to an adjacent Methodist 
institution, rapidly-expanding Western 
Maryland College. 
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Bishop Donald H. Tippett breaks ground for the new Methodist 








Theological School in Ohio in a driving snowstorm. Others, | to 
r, are the Rev. Gerald O. McCulloh, Bishop Hazen G. Werner 


In the process, the old Westminster 
Theological Seminary renamed itself 
for the pioneering John Wesley and 
and the creative Charles Wesley. 

The students and faculty were ex- 
uberant in October as they explored 
the first two buildings of the six-build- 
ing campus which is due for comple- 
tion in 1961. They are the $750,000 
administration and chapel building 
and a $530,000 dormitory. 

The all-purpose administration build- 
ing appears to be small. But tucked 
away in it are 10 faculty offices, the 
president’s ofhce suite, all business 
offices, five major classrooms, two 
seminar rooms, a_ heating and _air- 
conditioning plant for the entire build- 
ing, recording rooms, and a projection 
room high above the chapel. 

It’s a far cry, they say, from their 
old building, which was designed for 
45 students, but in 1957-58 served 
145. Previously the faculty had only 
one office; with the completion of the 
library building next summer, each 
professor will have his own office. 

The near-miraculous move has been 
accomplished in the three-year presi- 
dency of Dr. Norman L. Trott, a mem- 
ber of the strong quadrumvirate shap- 
ing the American University campus 
into an internationally known educa- 
tional center. Other members are 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Dr. Hurst 
R. Anderson, American University 
president, and Dr. Ernest S. Grifhth, 
dean of the School of International 
Service. 

New students at the seminary this 





of Ohio, and the Rev. John W. Dickhaut, director of the school. 


year come from more than 20 states. 
The entire student body represents 
about 40 conferences. 

Bishop Oxnam’s prediction at the 
April 5, 1957 groundbreaking cere- 
mony was: 

“Here we shall train young men and 
young women from many nations and 
every race to become good ministers of 
Jesus Christ . . . to serve in a world 
parish. . . .” 

Dr. Trott explains his aim for the 
future thrust of the seminary this way: 

“To go back to the orginal Wesley 
concern for the uniting of knowledge 
and piety, for the nourishment of mind 
and spirit, for the joining of reason 
and experience . . . 

“To produce a ministry that has re- 
ligious certainty and intellectual ca- 
pacity, a ministry with spiritual depth 
and intellectual breadth, a ministry that 
has an inner life that flowers in ade- 
quate social concern.” 

Faculty curriculum sessions are stim- 
ulating these days, as new courses are 
being added to the 220 currently listed 
in the catalog to bring new goals into 
practical realities. 

Ministers of the community as well 
as full-time seminary students will par- 
ticipate in a seminar on ecumenicity 
now being planned in co-operation 
with the Council of Churches, Nation- 
al Capital Area. 


Start Building in Ohio 


Ground was broken Nov. 28 during 
a heavy snowstorm for the new Meth- 


odist Theological School in Ohio. The 
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58-acre site is located three miles south 
of Delaware, Ohio. 

Bishop Hazen G. Werner, head of 
the Ohio Area and president of the 
board of trustees for the seminary, was 
in charge. 

Bishop Donald H. Tippett, chair- 
man of the Methodist Department of 
Theological Education, speaking at a 
luncheon meeting that day said: 

“Nothing has stimulated the cause 
of theological education in the entire 
Methodist Church so much as the 
enthusiastic way in which Ohio Meth- 
odists have responded financially to 
the challenge of this new school.” 

Methodists in Ohio undertook a 
$4,000,000 goal for the school. They 
reached their goal by pledging 
$1,500,000 over a period of three years 
on a local church basis. The remaining 
$2,500,000 was raised by 10,000 
pledges from Methodist familics in 
Ohio in the special gifts phase of the 
campaign. 

Bishop Werner assured those pres- 
ent at the groundbreaking that the 
primary purpose of the new seminary 
will be the training of parish ministers 
and missionaries. 

“It is not our intention that this 
should become in any sense an ivory 
tower where students may withdraw 
from the realities of the world,” he 
said. 

Three buildings are to be con- 
structed in the first phase of the Ohio 
campus development. They are the 
administration and classroom building, 
men’s dormitory and dining hall, and 
the library and auditorium building. 
The cost of the three will total $2,500,- 
000. 

A tentative opening date for the 
new school has been set for the fall 
of 1960, with a starting capacity of 
250. When the school is completed 
it is planned that it will accommodate 
600 students. 

Director of the Methodist Theologi- 
cal School in Ohio is the Rev. John 
W. Dickhaut, former Columbus district 
superintendent. Chairman of the Meth- 
odist Theological School Association 
which will undergird the total develop- 
ment of the school is Ray Dix, a news- 
paper publisher from Wooster, Ohio. 


National to Open in ’59 


Classes at the new National Meth- 
odist Theological Seminary in Kansas 
City, Mo., are scheduled to begin in 
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September. The faculty now is being 
formed. 

The Rev. Don W. Holter, a pro- 
fessor at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
was elected president of the seminary 
in October. He began his new duties in 
January. 

The Rev. William F. Case, profes- 
sor of religious education and direc- 
tor of the summer school at Garrett, 
has been named dean. He will also 
teach in the field of religious education. 

One of the two new seminaries 
authorized by the 1956 General Con- 
ference, National Seminary is at pres- 
ent located on the campus of National 
College. Until suitable buildings can 
be erected the seminary will use the 
facilities of this Methodist college. 

The Division of Educational Insti- 
tutions of the Board of Education has 
budgeted $75,000 in 1958-59 for the 
development of the new schools in 
Missouri and Ohio. 

Conferences in Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, including Central West 
Conference of the Central Jurisdic- 
tion, have announced plans to help 
the seminary with current expenses. 

Trustees of the seminary are explor- 
ing ways to raise additional funds for 
lands, buildings, library, scholarships 
and endowment. 

Bishop Eugene Frank of 
Missouri Area is chairman of 
board of trustees. 

Original plans for the seminary 
called for it to serve Methodism in 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. The 
South Central Jurisdictional Council 
has voted to recommend to the 1960 
Jurisdictional Conference that National 
Seminary be related to the entire juris- 
diction. 
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Negro Schools Co-operate 

Gammon Theological Seminary, 75- 
year-old Methodist school which trains 
Negroes for the ministry, is co-operating 
in the establishing of an interdenomin- 
ational center for Negro theological 
education in Atlanta. With 20 acres of 
campus and being the only accredited 
theological school for Negroes in the 
South, Gammon has much to offer in 
this program. 

The Sealantic Fund of New York 
city, a Rockefeller family foundation, 
has appropriated $1,750,000 for the 
new center. The General Education 
Board, also a Rockefeller agency, had 
previously given $500,000. 

The Rev. Harry V. Richardson, 


president of Gammon, said these two 
gifts “brought into being the grandest 
achievement in _ interdenominational 
co-operation that had ever been under- 
taken by Negroes in America. It 
marked a new day in Negro religious 
history.” 

Included in the co-operative venture 
are Gammon, the Morehouse School 
of Religion, Phillips School of The- 
ology, and Turner Seminary in Morris 
Brown College. President of the center 
is Dr. Richardson. 

Gammon will continue to operate as 
a residence hall and center of Meth- 
odist instruction. The school will also 
continue to be related to The Meth- 
odist Church and will receive support 
from it. 

Faculty instruction, library, chapel 
and buildings for general use will be 
provided in the center for the four co- 
operating institutions. 

In 1952 there were 40 candidates 
for the bachelor of divinity degree at 
Gammon. Today there are 84. 


California Moves, Builds 


An ultra-modern, $5,000,000 campus 
for the Southern California School of 
Theology got under way Oct. 20 when 
ground was broken at Claremont. 

The event marked the beginning of 
a three-year building program. Plans 
call for the school to be ready to 
handle 225 students by 1961, with 21 
full-time professors, The school has 90 
students, 9 full-time professors, and 
5 part-time professors at present. 

Formerly known as the University 
of Southern California School of Reli- 
gion, the seminary moved to Claremont 
in the fall of 1957. The school has 
been operating in quarters rented from 
the Associated Colleges of Claremont. 

First units in the building program, 
begun in January, will be an academic 
building and student residences. These 
are expected to be ready for occupan- 
cy by August. 

As the only Methodist-related theo- 
logical school west of Denver, the 
Southern California School of The- 
ology is planned to serve Methodists 
of the West Coast and the West, as 
well as providing training for other 
Protestant students. 

President of the seminary is Dr. 
Ermest C. Colwell, former president 
of the University of Chicago and vice- 
president of Emory University. 
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What Will They Learn on TV? 


A TV-educated generation is growing up. 


Children’s viewing will include spiritual 


values only if the church puts them on the air. 


“Everything I’ve learned, I’ve learned 
from watching TV.” 

Everything? Well, maybe Linus isn’t 
completely TV-educated, but let’s face 
it . .. television does influence children. 

What this influence shall be depends 
upon many people—in the church, in 
the school, in the television industry, 
and in the general viewing audience. 


What can be done for children 





In no field of mass communi- 
cation can we justify the use of 
the church’s money more whole- 
heartedly than in a program 
designed for the child. Here we 
have our greatest educational 
and evangelistic opportunity. 
The presentation of such a 
program will require top skill 
and a most careful production, 
but from it we can reasonably 
expect the most fruitful results. 

—Donatp Harvey Tippett. 











through television? How can we do it? 
And what, if anything, is being done? 

Let’s ask these questions to some in- 
terested people—men and women who 
are close to television and close to chil- 
dren. 


What Can We Do for Children 
Through TV? 


What does your own Linus—or chil- 
dren of your church school—learn 
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from the TV programs he sees? There 
ate the displays of violence and glam- 
orizing of low standards. But there are 
some good shows too. 

It is not the TV set that is at fault 
for any “bad influence” of television 
on children. The set can be used for 





Television for children is the 
church’s most neglected area. 
It’s high time the churches ex- 
pressed their concern over the 
effect of TV on children in 
positive ways. One way is for 
adults to develop discrimination 
in TV viewing and teach it to 
their children. Another is surely 
by filling the program gap, as is 
the purpose of the Children’s 
Television Series —S. Franx- 
tin Mack 











good or for ill. As church folks with a 
concern, it is up to us to see that more 
good programs are available—and that 
the “good” is also interesting. 

Elizabeth Marchant observes that 
“there is on TV an emphasis on enter- 
tainment and education, but not nearly 
enough stress on moral values.” A re- 
ligious TV series for children, she adds 
“can help them to evaluate from a 
moral viewpoint.” 

Says Alva Cox: “Parents have a 
chance to help their children use any 
television program as a learning ex- 


The cartoon is reproduced 
by courtesy of United 
Feature Syndicate. 
Charles M. Schulz is 
creator of “Peanuts” and 
of the new church-situa- 
tion cartoon book, ‘‘Young 
Pillars’ (Warner Press, 


$1). 


perience. They will be able, especially, 
to use a religious TV series to teach 
moral and spiritual truths.” 

“Television definitely can be used as 
an educational tool,” says Mary Edna 
Lloyd. “The church must produce a 
TV program for children that will dem- 
onstrate what the Christian standards 
of living are.” 

Values peculiar to TV are noted by 
Barbara Poppe. “Television can give 
you a personal feeling—the message 
is ‘just for you.’ We need to determine 
what the church can do on TV for 
children to take advantage of this fact 
in winning a response in spiritual 
growth.” 


How Can We Do It? 


Granting the need for religious TV 
programs to speak to children, how can 
we meet the need? 

The approach that is used can make 
most of the difference as to whether 
or not children will watch religious 
shows. 

Miss Marchant and Mrs. Poppe cite 
the needs of all children. Mrs. Poppe 
speaks for both in saying: “We need to 
reach the child with the unchurched 
background as well as the child who 
regularly attends; the secure child and 
the insecure; the rich and the poor. We 
need to communicate the faith in such 
a way that he may appropriate it and 
grow spiritually.” 

Miss Lloyd urges that “every pro- 
gram in a children’s television series 
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planned by the church have obvious 
religious value. I don’t necessarily mean 
it has to have a church or a minister or 
any symbol of the church, but it should 
have Christian principles that will war- 
rant the church’s putting it on.” 

Mary Calhoun tells to whom the 
Children’s Television Series should be 
beamed: “The programs should be di- 
rected to children aged 7 to 12, with 9 
to 11 as the target area. We will hope 
to interpret to children, in terms of 
their experiences and understanding, 
the heart of the Christian faith.” 

Mona Kewish cautions that we must 
use the response of children in our 
planning. “Our programs, if we want 





Children in the grade schools 
are making high scores on tests 
of words used on television. 
Teachers note that words such 
as “nutritious,” formerly un- 
known to second graders have 
positive meaning now because 
of breakfast food commercials. 
However, TV is giving negative 
meanings also. Westerns show 
that life is cheap and that force 
is the ultimate persuader. 

Through the Children’s TV 
Ministry you can help give boys 
and girls positive meaning to 
key words and values in our 
faith—Harry C. Spencer. 











them to be watched by children, must 
be produced from the viewpoint of 
children. A dramatic presentation is a 
good teaching device if well done and 
if it is planned for regular consecutive 
showing, preferably weekly.” 


What Is Being Done? 

Is our church doing anything now 
about religious TV for children? 

Yes. 

We have, within our Methodist 
Television Ministry, a subcommittee 
working to get something going. Al- 
ready much has been done. 

For about three years there has been 
study and preparation going on by sev- 
eral groups related to the National 
Council of Churches. They have ex- 
perimented with program formats and 
audience response. 

Our Methodist work got going in 
1956 when we began work on a pilot 
film for a Children’s Television Series. 
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A half-hour film, Run Away Home, 
was produced by our Television, Radio 
and Film Commission. The film was 
broadcast in many cities and was pro- 
jected to children in churches. 

After Run Away Home was pro- 
duced and shown, it was decided to pro- 
duce a 13-week Children’s Television 
Series. Plans for the serics take into 
account the reactions of children and 
adults to the pilot film. 

Scripts now are being developed. 
Filming is waiting on funds. 


What Can We Do? 


Let’s ask someone very close to the 
Methodist Television Ministry what 
we, as individual Methodists and as 
churches, can do. Our question goes to 
the Rev. W. Carlisle Walton, Jr., di- 
rector of Methodist Television Ministry 
development for TRAFCO. 

Mr. Walton says: 

“Methodism’s ministry through tele- 
vision to the millions of children in our 
country will be a reality as soon as 
funds become available. It is our hope 
—and a sincere expectation—that these 
funds will be forthcoming soon! 

“Funds already earmarked for the 
Children’s Television Series are on 
hand now for getting the scripts of the 
second and third programs of the 13. 
Getting scripts for the other 10, and 
actual production for all of them, will 
have to wait for new gifts to come in. 
For this money we must depend on you 

parents, grandparents, children’s 
workers, church leaders, and members. 

“Teachers, superintendents and 
others who work with children in 
Methodist churches will be quick to sce 
many ways in which the children can 





Never a substitute for the in- 
timate fellowship of the church 
school, television goes out into 
the airwaves compelling them to 
come in.—Lron M. Apkins. 











be given an interest in the series. For 
children to share in raising the fund— 
each child in some small way—can be- 
come a project for a group. It is sug- 
gested especially as a project for vaca- 
tion church schools next summer. 

“All funds contributed for the Chil- 
dren’s Television Series should be sent 
by the local church treasurer to the an- 


nual conference treasurer, plainly 
marked. World Service Special credit 
will be given to the church.” 

A poster, leaflets and envelopes for 
announcing and receiving offerings 
are available free. Use the order blank 
on page 37. 

For more facts write to: Methodist 
Television Ministry, 1525 McGavock, 
St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 





WHO SAYS SO? 


Here are the men and women who 
have commented on television for 
children. All are churchmen, and each 
has some special insight into the needs 
of children or the techniques of TV. 


The Rev. Leon M. Adkins is gen- 
eral secretary of the Division of the 
Local Church of the Methodist Board 
of Education. 


Miss Mary Calhoun is on the staff 
of the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion for Children of the Methodist 
Board of Education. 


The Rev. Alva |. Cox, Jr., is execu- 
tive director of the Department of 
Audio-Visuals and Broadcast Educa- 
tion, National Council of Churches. 


Miss Mona Kewish is secretary of 
children’s work in the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service. 


Miss Mary Edna Lloyd is editor of 
children’s publications in the Methodist 
Board of Education. 


The Rev. S. Franklin Mack is execu- 
tive director of the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, National Council of 
Churches. 


Miss Elizabeth Marchant is secre- 
tary of visual education for the Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service. 


Mrs. Barbara Poppe is director of 
television for children in the National 
Council of Churches. 


The Rev. Harry C. Spencer is gen- 
eral secretary of the Methodist Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission. 


Bishop Donald Harvey Tippett is 
bishop of the San Francisco Area and 
president of the Television, Radio and 
Film Commission of The Methodist 
Church. 


The Rev. W. Carlisle Walton, Jr., is 
director of Methodist Television Min- 
istry development for the Television, 
Radio and Film Commission. 
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Profile of a Church 


The business of the Kingdom ought to have the best 


minds and the best techniques. But if this 


by Robert H. Bodine 


What is the supreme task of the 
church for our day and our world? 

A survey of the Discipline will give 
us numerous insights into a definition 
of “The Visible Church of Christ.” 
Each department of the church’s life 
has a vital relationship to the whole 
structure. 

However, when you have completed 
the survey you will ask: Is that all? Is 
there not something more? Is there not 
much more? How does one take this 
definition and translate it into action? 

Let us look, at the profile of our 
church—any church—that is seriously 
trying to do the work of the religious 
community in any town. Ask the mem- 
bers of any church to name the task 
and the category will run something 
like this, but not necessarily in this 
order. 

First, there are those who will say 
that a church ought to be evangelistic. 
It should lead a man to an awareness 
of his relation to Almighty God. These 
persons want to see things happen to 
the lives of people in the great upthrust 
of the evangelistic note. 

There are those, however, who say, 
“We are all for evangelism, but the 
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is all we have, we have missed the central purpose. 








task of the church surely is to go deeper. 
To stir a man’s soul and leave his 
mind untouched builds an impregna- 
ble, stubborn wall between the person 
and the active Kingdom of God.” 

“Yes,” say still others, “evangelism— 
education—but let us not forget the 
aesthetic. Man is a worshiping creature 
and, through the liturgy of the church, 
its music, its art, he must feel the 
presence of the living God.” In the 
highest tradition of the Wesleyan Re- 
vival they want a singing church—a 
worshiping church. 

You are bound to hear a voice at 
this point, “Are we simply to live our 
faith in the church on the corner— 
feed ourselves—and die? Let us _re- 
member that there is committed to us 
a missionary task: to go into the whole 
world, across the street and across the 
world until men shall hear the message 
and stand up in the dignity of the 
sons of God.” 

A final category comes from a long 
tradition, when He who was the Savior 
of the world stood up and preached. 
There is an increased emphasis among 
us on the number of persons who want 
to know and the number of persons 











PROFILE OF PEORIA 
Methodists of First Church, Peoria, IIl., 


try to make their congregation measure 
up to the high ideals which their pastor, 
Dr. Bodine, stakes out in “Profile of a 
Church.” 

A significant part of their effort is the 
way they share with others. The church 
has long been known as “The Church 
with the World on Its Heart.” This cap- 
tion is used throughout the church’s pro- 
gram. 

For 35 years First Church has main- 
tained the support of Dr. and Mrs. Earl 
M. Smith at Friendship House in Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. The church also has 
supported Miss Lora I. Battin, first as a 
missionary in China, and later as a mis- 
sionary to India. 

Giving for others through Methodist 
channels on the part of First Church 
members totaled $42,072 last year, in- 
cluding $15,002 for World Service and 
Conference Benevolences. In addition to 
helping others, the 4,845 members paid 
$71,000 for current expenses and 
$114,000 for debts, building, and im- 
provements. 

For several years First Church has 
ranked among the top in Methodism in 
membership and giving for World Service 
and Conference Benevolences. 









who are ready to listen to: “. . . thus 
saith the Lord.” 


Must See Church Whole 

Now if we had this profile, Christ- 
centered and dedicated, what a church 
we would have! 

But you have noticed that we are 
people who ride particular hobbies, 
special days and special seasons. We 
have a tendency to put these great 
accents into compartments, rather than 
seeing the total and all-inclusive task. 
So we accept one very often to the 
decline and depreciation of another. 

Therein lies our great danger. The 
church may simply become the end 
result of a secretariat bureaucracy (the 
power staff that sells it and gets things 
done). The God-ordained pastor be- 
comes a promoter and develops a 
“super-sizzlemanship.” We take the 
best efforts of the Madison Avenue 
boys and the last successful techniques 
of big business and superimpose this 
upon the profile of the church. 

Here I hold no brief for poor 
methods, for the business of the King- 
dom ought to have the best minds and 
the best techniques. When it comes 
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to that, our record is creditable. Those 
who get things done have often called 
on the church to lead the way. In this 
we should take humble satisfaction. 
But, if this is all we have, we have 
missed the central purpose of the 
Church. 

Paul is dealing with the definition 
as simple and profound as this: “The 
Church is the bedy of Christ in the 
world.” Listen to our Lord at the Last 
Supper: “This is my body ... : this 
is my blood.” 

I am sure there will be honest dif- 
ferences of opinion. I have many col- 
leagues in historic Methodism to 
support my position. One of the reasons 
for the power-packed church of the 
first century was that Christians made 
vital a body in which the Holy Spirit 
could live. It is very difficult to make 
a spirit effective without a body. 

Years ago, my mother, who had 
suffered long, went at last to heaven. 
I have sat alone in that lonely cemetery 
as the wind played its funeral dirge 
through the pine trees and I have said 
over and over, “I will see her again.” 

Although the years have been long, 
there have been times when I have 
needed her desperately and she has 
come. Her presence was as real as life. 
It lasted, however, only a few seconds; 
then she was gone. It is difficult to 
make real a spirit without a body. 

Our task, as Paul had it in mind, 
is to make effective to the spirit of 
the Almighty, a living God in our 
world. Let’s be about our task. 

It is interesting that the basis of 
final judgment (Matthew 25) leaves 
out so much which we think is im- 
portant. God’s judgment finally rests 
in feeding the hungry, visiting the 


sick, comforting the lonely. This makes 
mandatory a church with tremendous 
vitality with a body that reaches strong 
hands next door or the next continent. 

The words of Wesley must haunt us 
surely: “The world is my parish.” A 
bottled up, self-seeking church can 
never be a healthy body, for the 
exercise of its spirit never reaches— 
never grows. “I was an hungred. ... 


We are His blessed hands. 


Must See What Christ Wants 

One may believe vitally in the mis- 
sionary emphasis of his church—to 
serve the world—but at the same time 
hold prejudices toward persons, either 
in race or sex or religion, that may 
make him as blind as a bat. 

We must be able to see what Christ 
wants us to see. If we are to be his 
eyes, we cannot be blind to his compas- 
sion. 

Never did the world so much need 
and so much crave a positive authority. 
It must be obviously true that the 
prophets of God must stand in their 
pulpits and preach with this note of 
authority. With a real sense of teaching 
communication we must recover the 
passion to teach. 

The revolution of our time is a 
teaching revolution. The winners in 
this revolution will depend at long last 
on who does the best job of teaching. 
And this, basically, is dependent upon 
being captured by a cause that drives 
us with a passion to teach. How easy 
it is to muff this opportunity . . . to 
accept the dull, gray Christianity. This 
is no time for dumb discipleship. 

I recall how it sat in judgment upon 
me. There are two daughters in my 
family. A few years ago, when one 


MEE. Christian Strategy fora 
! i 


“Profile of a Church” is slightly 
abridged from the new book, A Christian 
Strategy for a Struggling World. 

Another chapter, by the Rev. Ralph 
W. Sockman, appears in the February 
Together. 

The 80-page book, devoted to the 
world mission of the Church in the pres- 
ent hour, is written by 12 prominent 
churchmen. The title chapter is by Bish- 
op Richard C. Raines. Other contributors 
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are: Bishop William T. Watkins, the 
Rev. Robert J. McCracken, the Rev. T. 
Otto Nall, the Rev. James K. Mathews, 
the Rev. Roy Nichols, the Rev. Harold 
Case, the Rev. Harold C. Eaton, the Rev. 
William H. Dickinson, Jr., and the Rev. 
Kenneth A. Carlson. 

A Christian Strategy may be purchased 
by mail from the Central Promotional 
Office for $1 postpaid. (20 per cent dis- 
count on five or more copies.) Use the 
order coupon on page 37. 

The book is also on sale through the 
Methodist Publishing House. 


was a teen-ager, there was a character 
who used to come to see her. This boy 
not, only didn’t know anything—he 
didn’t even suspect anything. In his 
modern jive accent of the twentieth 
century he referred to my ecclesiastical 
dignity as “the surrey with the fringe 
on top.” I remember how | used to pray 
when he went out with my daughter 
that they would get back. 

Korea came and the boy went; and 
on one of those numbered hills in 
Korea one night he slugged it out with 
the Communists. Knowing him, I am 
sure he gave them a rough time of it 
for a while. Time has marched on and 
now sometimes in prayerful meditation 
he comes before me. I have forgotten 
all the little funny things. I keep ask- 
ing myself a question in judgment: 
“Did you communicate to him? Did 
you ever do anything to let him know 
that there was a voice of a living God 
in the world?” 


Does the Profile Fit? 


It is perfectly obvious to say that 
just any church cannot be His body. 
There are plenty of churches that will 
not help in this critical hour because 
they are sick. They have diseased parts 
of the body—withered hands that have 
no missionary outreach; cataracts of 
confusion that hinder clear vision; 
muted, unsteady voices that cannot 
speak. It takes a healthy body to receive 
the spirit of the living God. 

Does my church fit the description 
of Paul, or is my church a sick body, 
and did I contribute to its sickness? 

Is my church’s spiritual blindness 
due to my unwillingness to see through 
the eyes of Christ? 

Are my church’s impact of the mis- 
sionary message and its giving to World 
Service and benevolences of the church 
shortened because I have contributed 
to the paralysis of its outreach? 

Does my church lack positive force 
because I have been guilty of muting 
its voice by giving only a small portion 
of my material goods while a living 
God has a right to expect much more? 
Have I been willing to criticize from 
the grandstand rather than make myself 
available on the playing field? If it is 
a sick church, could it be that I have 
contributed to the disease? 

But, thank God, there are healthy 
churches that fit Paul’s description. Is 
that my church? Then to our knees 
and to our task. 
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--A Job for Laymen 


Pensions are payment for service rendered, 


not gifts. Laymen must see that our ministers 





have this financial security. 


by Leon E. Hickman 


The financial insecurity of most of 

the ministers of The Methodist Church 
is the responsibility of its laymen. 
And a challenge to do something about 
it. 
The Methodist Church employs 
some 17,964 fully ordained ministers 
on a full-time basis. In most con- 
ferences only college and seminary 
graduates can qualify for these select 
positions today. 

Yet we pay these highly trained, 
spiritually dedicated men an average of 
less than $5,000 a year, including par- 
sonage allowance. Most of our min- 
isters get substantially less than that 
amount. This is below the starting 
wage of many college graduates. 

When our ministers retire after 40 
or more years of service, they are en- 
titled to pensions ranging from $100 
a month, on the low side, to a maxi- 
mum of about $250 a month. The aver- 
age is probably less than $150. 

It goes without saying that this sal- 
ary and pension structure imposes a 
life of genteel poverty upon our min- 
isters. They could do much better in 
almost any other line of endeavor. They 
are educated, devoted men. Their 
church positions require expenses be- 
yond the average. It is almost ironic to 
reply that they did not enter the min- 
istry to make money. Neither should 
they be asked to take vows of poverty. 

The harm that this does to our minis- 
ters, their families and to the church is 
beyond calculation. We shall never 
know how many young men are lost 
to the ministry because, consciously or 
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unconsciously, they elect not to sub- 
ject their families to the financial strin- 
gencies that go with most service in 
the Methodist ministry. 

It is a matter of record that scores 
of competent and conscientious young 
ministers quit after a few years of 
service because of the impossibility of 
raising a family by normal standards on 
a pastor’s salary. 

Once the time passes when a minis- 
ter can easily shift to another vocation, 
the results is often an embittered, 
disillusioned and distorted ministry. 


Laymen Are Responsible 

We laymen are responsible for this 
condition. We can scarcely expect our 
ministers to organize a union or to 
campaign from the pulpit and in of- 
ficial board meetings for better treat- 
ment. 

Before we spend any more time on 
church dinners, song fests and retreats, 
we ought to pull ourselves together, 
call upon our collective business judg- 
ment and correct this condition. 

Salaries are a long-range problem. 
They involve the education of the 
laity in each local church. Conferences 
can impose minimum standards, but in 
the nature of things they must be so 
minimal that they correct only a few 
extreme situations in each conference. 

But pensions are a horse of another 
color. Here is a situation we laymen 
can get hold of. We can correct it with- 
in the next five years if we but put our 
minds and hearts to the problem. 

The structure of The Methodist 
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Church is peculiarly geared to help 
us to do a good pension job. The 
church at the national level has a skill- 
ful, experienced and highly successful 
Board of Pensions. It operates the Min- 
isters’ Reserve Pension Fund of The 
Methodist Church with assets already 
well in excess of $55,000,000. 

These moneys are invested with the 
diversity, skill and safeguards that 
characterize the great insurance com- 
panies. Actuaries set the rates and 
investment counsel guide the invest- 
ments. 

Ministerial pensions are determined 
and paid not by the local churches but 
by the annual conferences. Each has 
the option of maintaining its own pro- 
gram or of participating in the funded, 
pay-as-you-go program of the church- 
at-large. 

Those conferences which go it alone 
usually have unfunded pension plans, 
at least largely so. That is, they do not 
go about raising the money ‘required to 
pay a minister's pension until that man 
has actually retired. Then they set a 
pension rate, a year at a time, for all 
such retired men and their widows and 
raise the necessary money on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, largely by passing the 
hat among the local churches. 


Hit or Miss Programs 
The difficulty with this kind of 


pensions is that they are a hit and miss 
sort of thing. Rates are set annually 
on the annual conference floor on the 
basis of many factors which should be 
extraneous to a man’s pension rights. 
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For example, the factors may include 
current business conditions, the elo- 
quence or popularity of the chairman 
of the Conference Board of Pensions, 
or the pressure that is exerted by or on 
behalf of the retired ministers. 

Pensions go up in good times and 
down in bad. The retired minister 
never knows where he stands from 
year to year. The conference almost 
never knows the long-range actuarial 
cost of the rate it sets. It is onlv told 
the cost for the next year, for that is 
as far as study has gone. Such has been 
the prevailing practice in Methodist 
conferences to date. 

By this procedure, most conferences 
have incurred commitments which obli- 
gate them to pension payments for serv- 
ices already performed. Actuaries tell 
us this costs five to ten times as much 
as an entire annual conference budget. 
Most of the conferences are blissfully 
unaware of this mounting obligation or 
of their nearly insolvent condition. 

Almost worst of all, such pensions 
are renewed annually almost as a mat- 





An actuary, who plays a key role 
in the plans urged by Mr. Hick- 
man, is a professional rate calcu- 
lator. He is able to determine, for 
instance, the size of payments 
which—considering earnings, infla- 
tion, length of life, etc.—will 
finance a suitable pension in future 
years. 











ter of largesse if not of charity. This 
is not the correct philosophy of pen- 
sions. No industrial company could get 
away with the annual dole program 
now in force in most conferences of 
our church. 

The modern concept of pensions, 
universally held in the business world, 
is that they are simply an item of de- 
ferred salary, earned by the recipient 
year by year as he works, but paid to 
him after he retires in order to spread 
out his earnings over his lifetime. This 
is also the pension concept behind the 
Reserve Pension Fund of The Meth- 
odist Church. 

Under the Ministers’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund it is comparatively easy for 
us to put an up-to-date, adequate pen- 
sion program in each conference at a 
cost well within its resources. The Re- 
serve Pension Fund is set up on the 
industrial concept that pensions are an 
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item of deferred salary, the funds for 
which are to be provided at the time 
the salary is earned. 


Can Cut Costs 

The first result of paying for pen- 
sions in the year in which service is 
performed is that their cost is approxi- 
mately cut in half. That is because, on 
the average, the pay-as-you-go plan re- 
sults in payments being made approxi- 
mately 25 years before they would be 
made under the old plan. In that 25 
years income on and increment to the 
fund more than doubles its value. 

Specifically, an annual charge for 
pensions of 9 per cent of salary pro- 
vides better pension rates than are pos- 
sible by an 18 to 20 per cent assess- 
ment under the old plan. 

Such a program gives a minister a 
certainty as to his rights. It lets him 
plan for the future. If inflation pushes 
salaries up or depression lowers them, 
the minister’s pension rises or falls ac- 
cordingly. 

Inflation being the more normal ex- 
pectation, he has a built-in guarantee 
that his pension will increase auto- 
matically with a rising salary scale. 

While the Reserve Pension Plan cor- 
rects many of the inadequacies of the 
old conference plans, pastoral salaries 
are so low that pensions based on | 
per cent of the conference average 
would be woefully inadequate (less 
than $2,000 a year in most cases.) were 
it not for Social Security. This has 
only recently become available to min- 
isters. 

If a minister chooses Social Security, 
he makes the payments out of his 
salary. The church pays nothing. Con- 
sequently it is the minister's own in- 
vestment and perhaps is irrelevant to 
this discussion. 

I mention it only to point out that 
if the minister carries Social Security 
out of his own resources and receives 
a pension from the church as well, the 
combined income is no more than the 
sum required for a self-respecting, al- 
though modest, standard of living in 
one’s retired years. 

The difficulty that laymen face in 
moving their conferences to this mo- 
dern pension concept is that most con- 
ferences are head-over-heels in debt 
for unpaid pension obligations already 
incurred. 

If one superimposes a modern, self- 
respecting, pay-as-you-go plan on a con- 


ference already debt-ridden for pension 
obligations for service long incurred, 
the result is a double burden until the 
time that the existing obligation has 
been liquidated. 


Board of Pensions Helps 


However, our Board of Pensions has 
shown great ingenuity and flexibility in 
contracting with conferences to assume 
their past service obligations as well 
as their future pay-as-you-go commit- 
ments in return for conference pay- 
ments to the Board of Pensions, spread 
over periods as long as 40 years. It’s 
well worth investigating. I did. 

Last year my conference—Pittsburgh 
—took a long, hard look at its pension 
program. It decided that it could no 
longer put up with the inadequacies of 
the old plan. It shifted to the pay-as- 
you-go program of the Board of Pen- 
sions, effective June 1, 1959. It con- 
tracted with the board to pay off the 
conference’s very considerable _ in- 
debtedness for past service over the 
next 40 years. 

We're pleased with what we have 
undertaken, but it isn’t a bit too much. 
Our ministers can endure the inade- 
quate salaries we pay them with a bit 
more grace. They know that year by 
year they are building a paid-up pen- 
sion fund which, combined with Social 
Security, will give them and their 
families an old age with at least no 
more financial insecurity than they ex- 
perienced when in active service. 

We expect that the modernization of 
our pensions will greatly improve the 
esprit de corps and consequently the 
effectiveness of our ministers. We hope 
it will keep within our ministerial ranks 
those dedicated young men who might 
otherwise be tempted to seek a modi- 
cum of financial security elsewhere. 
And it should aid us in attracting effec- 
tive young men into our conference. 

We men of Methodism, we laymen, 
have been asleep at the switch too long 
on this matter of ministerial pensions. 
Our ministers are helpless to correct 
these conditions. We like to think that 
within our lay ranks are at least average 
business abilities. Let’s put them to 
work! 


Mr. Hickman is vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel for the Aluminum Company 
of America. In addition to serving in his 
local church and conference, he is a mem- 
ber of the Judicial Council of The Meth- 
odist Church. He is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Reserve Pensions of the Pitts- 
burgh Annual Conference. 
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Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
One Great Week in Your Church, 
2; Story of the Month, 3; Study, 
Work, and Travel Abroad, 4-6; God’s 
Green Thumbs, 6-8; Profile of a 
Church, 13-14; RAVEMCCO 
Reaches Beyond Barriers, 22; Ask 
for 100 Special-Term Missionaries, 
27; Loan Library, 33; Just Out, 37-9; 
Easy Order Blank, 37-9; It Worked 
for Us, 40. 


February is the month when many 
Methodist churches begin planning for 
the next year’s financial program, includ- 
ing the benevolence budget. 

This means that the commission on 
missions will be undertaking one of its 
most important responsibilities—helping 
to plan the church’s outreach as expressed 
through its giving for others. 

The Discipline (257.6) provides 
that the commission on missions and the 
commission on stewardship and finance 
shall confer, “to the end that, in setting 
up the local budget, adequate provision 
shall be made for the benevolence causes 
of the church.” 

Provision is made in the organizational 
structure of the local church for the 
closest possible co-operation between 
these two commissions. 

The chairman of the commission on 
missions is a member of the commission 
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on stewardship and finance. A representa- 
tive of the stewardship commission is 
elected by that commission to member- 
ship on the missions commission. 

After the two commissions have con- 
ferred on the benevolence budget, it is 
presented, together with the current ex- 
pense budget, to the official board of the 
church by the commission on stewardship 
and finance. 

At the board meeting where the budg- 
ets are considered, the chairman of the 
commission on missions will want to be 
prepared to interpret the benevolence 
budget and explain why it is vital to the 
life of the local church and to the church 
universal that the recommendations be 
approved. 

Every benevolence budget _ ideally 
should include these five mission-related 
items: 

e World Service and Conference Benev- 
olences. 

e An Advance Special for world mis- 
sions. 

e An Advance Special for national mis- 
sions. 

» An Advance Special for overseas re- 
lief. 

e An Advance Special for annual con- 
ference causes. 

It is earnestly hoped that every church 
will set as its goal the accepting of an 
Advance Special in each of the above 
categories—but only after it has accepted 
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in full the apportionment for World 
Service and Conference Benevolences. 


Week of Dedication 

Commission on missions chairmen 
should remember that Feb. 8-15 are the 
dates for the combined Week of Dedica- 
tion and Week of Evangelism. 

Since a large part of the offering re- 
ceived on Feb. 15, the Day of Dedica- 
tion, goes for missionary purposes, the 
commission on missions will want to join 
with other groups in the church to make 
this week one of the most spiritually sig- 
nificant events of the year. 


Summer Missionary Conferences 

Summer missionary conferences offer 
special opportunity for the training of 
conference missionary secretaries, district 
missionary secretaries, officers of Confer- 
ence Boards of Missions, and in many 
cases, other pastors and members of local 
church commission on missions. 

The following interdenominational con- 
ferences are scheduled for this summer: 

June 13-19, Mount Sequoyah, Fay- 
etteville, Ark.; June 14-20, Estes Park, 
Colo.; June 28 to July 5, Northfield, 
Mass.; July 8-15, Silver Bay, N.Y.; July 
31 to Aug. 5, Asilomar, Calif.; Aug. 3-7, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.; 
Aug. 7-12, Pacific Northwest, College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash.; and Aug. 
23-28, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
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Methodist-sponsored conferences are 
scheduled as follows: 

July 21-23, Lake Junaluska, N.C., 
Missionary Training Conference for the 
Southeastern Jurisdiction; Aug. 18-21, 
Mount Sequoyah, Fayetteville, Ark., for 
the South Central Jurisdiction; and Aug. 
24-27, West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W.Va., for all conference 
and district leaders of the Appalachian 
Mountain region. 

For additional information regarding 
any of these conferences, contact your 
conference missionary secretary. 


Special Term Missionaries 


The January Metuopist Story car- 
ried a list of 1959 openings for regular, 
career Methodist missionaries. Many 
commission chairmen will be saving this 
list for use throughout the year to pre- 
sent the challenge of missionary vocations 
to their congregations. 

This month THe Mertnopist Story 
carries an article on the need for special 
term missionaries at home and overseas 
in 1959 (see page 27). Commission 
chairmen also have a responsibility for 
helping to recruit these mission workers. 


They will find this article helpful. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this 
issue: One Great Week in Your 
Church, 2; Study, Work, and Travel 
Abroad, 4-6; God’s Green Thumbs, 
6-8; Our Seminaries Are Expanding, 
9-10; What Will They Learn on 
TV?, 11-12; Profile of a Church, 
13-14; Bring Them In!, 25-6; Semi- 
nary Enrollment Reaches All-Time 
High, 33; Loan Library, 33; Just 
Out, 37-9. 


As you prepare for your February 
meeting of the commission on education, 
refer to the church-school calendar in the 
February issue of The Church School. 

Be sure that your commission has al- 
ready planned for items that are to be 
done in February. Note that Race Rela- 
tions Sunday comes on Feb. 8 and that 
Brotherhood Sunday falls on the follow- 


ing Sunday. 
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Clear details with your pastor as to 
how your commission is to co-operate in 
this observance in your church and 
church school. 

World Service Sunday, Feb. 22, em- 
phasizes Lay Activities. See page 36 in 
this issue of THe Mernuopist Story for 
information regarding the work of the 
Board of Lay Activities. Plan how you 
can make the best use of the World Serv- 
ice leaflet in the church school on Feb. 
22. Order your leaflets from the Commis- 
sion on Promotion and Cultivation, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. There is no 
charge for them. 


We Have the Resources 

The theme of The Church School for 
February is “We Have the Resources.” 
You will want to read the page on “Your 
Commission on Education in the Church 
School.” This will help you in training 
your committee chairmen for the com- 
mission. 

The publishing and literature services 
for The Methodist Church are also out- 
lined in the February Church School. 

You will want to read the suggestions 
in Child Guidance in Christian Living 
for the children’s council to consider, in 
Roundtable for the youth council, and in 
Adult Teacher for adult council agenda 
items. Consult your division superintend- 
ents (or lead teachers of children, youths, 
and adults) to see whether any of these 
or other items need to come before the 
commission at the February meeting. 

Another resource is the Lenten reading 
book for youths, Choose Life: Finding 
Christian Answers to Teen-age Problems. 
The author is Robert Powell. The Febru- 
ary Roundtable gives details about this 
reading project on page 13. Copies of 
the book are available from branches of 
the Methodist Publishing House for 35¢ 
each, or 30¢ each in lots of 10 or more. 

Your commission on education will 
need to hear of plans for your vacation 
church school. Consider holding a vaca- 
tion church school in your church if you 
have not yet held one. The children’s 
division council or the teachers of chil- 
dren in your church school should be re- 
sponsible for the school. 

Child Guidance for February has sug- 
gestions for vacation church schools. You 
may order a free copy of the Vacation 
Church School Catalog for 1959 from 
the Service Department, Board of Edu- 
cation, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
(# 179-B). 

Be sure to plan for your workers to at- 
tend the vacation church school insti- 
tutes available to workers in your church. 
The executive secretary of your Confer- 
ence Board of Education will have in- 
formation regarding these. 

Having looked through the foregoing 
materials, it would be wise for you to 


consult with your pastor and church- 
school superintendent to discuss items 
that should be placed on your February 
agenda. 

Decide together the important items 
for this month. An agenda should include 
some of these items, plus others from 
your workers: 

e Evaluation of Youth Week observance. 
e Evaluation of the school for evangelis- 
tic teaching. 

e Report on progress 
studies. 

e Report on Planning for Lent. 

a. Church membership classes for 

children, youths, and adults. 

b. Lenten drama or program. 

c. Winning of church members from 

church-school classes. 
e Plans for vacation church school. 
e Training of vacation church-school 
workers. 
e Race Relations Sunday and Brother- 
hood Week. 
e World Service Sunday, Feb. 22. 
e Plans for workers’ conference (see 
February Church School). 
e Committee reports. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 


871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 
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Commission on Worship 


Other worship feature in this issue: 
Profile of a Church, 13-14. 


It is expected that the commission on 
worship in the local church shall include 
all committees whose functions are re- 
lated to the sanctuary and its services. 

These obviously include hospitality, 
ushers, music, communion, altar guild, 
and all decorations. 

The commission should seek to co- 
ordinate these interests and services in 
order to provide a unity of purpose and 
spirit. 

Since this commission is new in its 
co-ordinating responsibilities, some ques- 
tions have naturally arisen concerning the 
scope of its jurisdiction and authority. 
As an example, in some churches the 
question has been asked, “Does the com- 
mission on worship assume the responsi- 
bilities and functions of the music com- 
mittee?” 

It is not expected that the commission 
on worship in the local church shall as- 
sume the function of any local church 
committee. Rather, it seeks to unify the 
functions of the various committees so 
that a proper spirit of reverence and wor- 
ship shall be maintained and promoted. 

Toward the achievement of this result, 
it seems wise that some representative 
from every committee shall have member- 
ship on the commission. In working to- 
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gether for the common good, the areas 
of function and responsibility can be ac- 
curately defined, and each committee’s 
usefulness can be most wisely determined. 

If any service in the sanctuary is in- 
complete or inadequate, the commission 
has the responsibility to seek to provide 
for the same. 

It is to be hoped that by working un- 
der unified guidance, each committee and 
individual who seeks to enrich the serv- 
ices of the church may more fully under- 
stand the significance and importance of 
his work. 

(Prepared by the Rev. Amos O. Thorn- 
burg, pastor of Trinity Church, Chicago, 
Ill., and a member of the General Com- 
mission on Worship.) 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 1203 
W. Green St., Urbana, III. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: One Great 
Week in Your Church, 2; God’s 
Green Thumbs, 6-8; Profile of a 
Church, 13-14; Bring Them In!, 
25-6; Are You Planning a Festival 
of Faith?, 32; Loan Library, 33; Just 
Out, 38-9; Easy Order Blank, 37-9; 
It Worked for Us, 40. 


Lent, which begins with Ash Wednes- 
day on Feb. 11, offers the church a su- 
preme opportunity for evangelism. 

Feb. 8-15 has been suggested as a time 
for lay visitation evangelism. If your 
church is unable to observe this program 
at this time, you will want to select an- 
other week for it. 

In order to make the week successful, 
you will want to complete a list of pros- 
pects and take a religious census if one 
has not already been taken. Materials 
needed for such a census are available 
from Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. 

You will want to select those who will 
visit and co-operate with the pastor in 
training them. 

At your February commission meeting 
you will also want to perfect plans for 
a service of reception and for assimilat- 
ing new members into the life of the 
church. 

In co-operation with the pastor, visits 
should be made to each person who has 
made a commitment to the church. These 
persons need spiritual guidance and help 
as they begin the practice of the holy 
habits of the Christian life. 

Here are some recommended materials 
for use in membership classes, available 
from branches of the Methodist Publish- 
ing House: 

Membership Manual of The Methodist 
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Church for Boys and Girls, Membership 
Manual of The Methodist Church for 
Young People and Adults, Membership 
Manual of The Methodist Church for 
Teen-agers, and Membership Manual of 
The Methodist Church for Pastors. 

Available from Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn., are: 

Spiritual Life for Methodist Chris- 
tians, a turnover chart and chart booklet, 
$12 and 35¢ respectively; The Methodist 
Primer by Charles C. Selecman, 50¢; I 
Will Uphold the Church by Homer J. R. 
Elford, 10¢; and The Beliefs of a Meth- 
odist Christian by Clinton M. Cherry, 
50¢. 

To help in assimilating new members, 
G. Ernest Thomas has prepared a book- 
let, Twenty-Five Ways to Assimilate New 
Members, 35¢ each or 4 for $1. Order 
from Tidings. 

The commission will want to assign 
individuals or families as “fellowship 
friends” to help with assimilating new 
members. These persons will get ac- 
quainted with new members, invite them 
to groups within the church, and en- 
courage them as they become part of the 
working and worshiping members of the 
congregation. 

The fellowship friends will encourage 
new members to establish family altars 
and use devotional materials, such as The 
Upper Room. 

A festival of faith during the pre- 
Easter season will help to make Meth- 
odist membership, Methodist beliefs, and 
Christian doctrine more intelligible to 
the entire membership. This should be 
planned by the commission and the pas- 
tor. 


A Prayerful Church 


During Lent it would be well to make 
your church a more prayerful one. Serv- 
ices should be spiritually dynamic. Here 
are three things that the commission can 
do to help with the services: 

e Help to make the church a friendly 
place. 

e Help create an atmosphere of evan- 
gelistic concern and expectancy, to the 
end that conversions, commitments and 
recommitments will be the normal thing 
in the church. 

e Be constantly in prayer concerning 
the church service. Pray before each 
service, possibly as a group. As individ- 
uals pray continually during the service 
and daily during the week. 

The commission may want to plan 
with the pastor to schedule pre-Easter 
services for spiritual enrichment. Now is 
the time to make such plans. This would 
include setting dates, arranging for pub- 
licity, organizing prayer circles, planning 
a prayer vigil of 12 or 24 hours, and 
planning the musical program for such 
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services when the pastor will bring the 
messages. 

During this Lenten season it would be 
well for the commission chairman to lead 
or ask the pastor to lead all of the com- 
mission members to reconsider their own 
dedication and commitment to our Lord 
and to the cause of evangelism. 

Perhaps it would be well to conclude 
the meeting with a service of dedication 
at the altar of the church. 


Lent and Family Worship 


Because Lent is a spiritual observance, 
an emphasis on family worship is espe- 
cially acceptable at this time of the year. 

The way to get more practical results 
from this emphasis is to remove the ob- 
jections most frequently raised by those 
who haven’t established the custom of 
family worship. 

“We don’t have time” and “We don’t 
know how” are objections most frequently 
voiced. 

An answer to the first objection is that 
we all have time to do the things which we 
feel are important. Can we honestly say 
that we don’t have time for a few minutes 
of Bible reading, prayer, and meditation? 

It may be that if we really are so very 
busy, it would be worth while to get 
up 10 minutes earlier each day for our 
daily devotions. 

The objection that “We don’t know 
how” is perhaps an honest one. Many 
adults have never led in prayer, have 
never conducted a devotion, and would 
have trouble finding more than a few 
Bible passages for reading. 

The answer to this objection is to use 
a devotional guide. A demonstration of 
family devotions will be of help also. 

One of the most popular devotional 
guides is The Upper Room. It is a prod- 
uct of the Methodist Board of Evange- 
lism, but is used by persons of many faiths 
and denominations around the world. 

(For additional information regarding 
The Upper Room, see the inside back 
cover of this issue of THe Metnopist 
Story.) 

Nothing has ever equalled the power 
of a family altar to give the family a 
continuing sense of unity. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: Profile of a 
Church, 13-14; National Council 
Launches Year-Long Study of Peace, 
36; Loan Library, 33; Just Out, 37-9; 
Easy Order Blank, 37-9. 


This optional commission (Discipline 
{ 276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed undexz 
headings for committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on World Peace 


With the 86th Congress now in 
session, peace committee members will be 
interested in a list of important issues 
involving pending legislation. 

Recently, in connection with the 
World Order Study Conference in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the Washington office of the 
National Council of Churches released 
in a staff council meeting a list of 27 
major domestic and international topics. 
Each item had been given high, low, or 
medium priority following staff consulta- 
tion. 

From this list the following are eight 
topics which are important to all con- 
cerned with world peace and international 
affairs: 

e Peace-time uses of atomic power. 

e Foreign aid, including the Develop- 
mental Loan Fund, International De- 
velopment Association and the separate 
administration of military and economic 
aid. 

e Disarmament, including agreement to 
end nuclear testing, missile inspection 
and use of outer space for peaceful pur- 
poses. 

e Organization for trade co-operation. 
e Exchange of persons program. 

e Foreign policy study. 

e Study of U.S. relations with the 
American policies. 

e Support for United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. 


Selective Service and COs 
The staff of the General Board of 


World Peace are agreed in giving major 
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attention to termination of selective serv- 
ice and non-extension of the power to 
induct men into the armed services. A 
special issue of the Washington News- 
letter devoted to this matter is available 
from the Board of World Peace for 10¢ a 
copy. 

Meanwhile, with young men still 
facing decisions as to military service, 
their most trusted advisers should be their 
own parents in Christian family council. 

A 16mm color film has been released 
about COs and the provisions for alter- 
native service. Entitled, Alternatives, the 
film states the facts. It is available for 
showings to schools, churches, and youth 
assemblies. 

Four Methodist agencies have aided 
in the production of Alternatives. A 
folder on the film may be had by writing 
the Board of World Peace. 


Congressional Directory Is Useful 


Since the committee will be urging 
church members to express their Christian 
convictions as part of citizenship respon- 
sibility, perhaps a useful project in many 
churches would be the distribution of 
Register Christian Opinion. 

This is a congressional directory which 
is issued the first week in February each 
year by the general church agencies which 
deal with social concerns. 

The pocket-sized handbook will imple- 
ment individual response as forum, 
seminar, discussion groups and other 
program activities lift up major aspects 
of proposed legislation. 

Would certain minimum goals in world 
peace and international affairs be relevant 
among your committee’s objectives? Such 
goals might be: 

e Regular readership in the committee 
of one basic newsletter or of some 
journal of world affairs, keeping in 
mind the Christian viewpoint and 
interpretation. 

e One legislative project marshaling 
citizen opinion relating to some phase 
of foreign policy legislation. 

e Participation by one member of the 
congregation in a United Nations semi- 
nar, overseas tour, or similar enterprise 
outside the local community. 

e One interchurch or interagency world 
affairs project involving your neighbor- 
hood or community. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Temperance 


Methodists on college and university 
campuses face tremendous pressures in 
this drinking culture. They need informa- 
tion and guidance concerning the prob- 
lems of alcohol and related issues. 

Too often there is a failure on the 


part of the campus community to recog- 
nize the problems relating to drinking 
and gambling. 

The Department of Student Work of 
the General Board of Temperance, under 
the direction of the Rev. Robert Regan, 
Jr., is an integral part of the work of the 
board. Mr. Regan is available for campus 
visitations, speaking engagements, plan- 
ning and directing of campus alcohol sem- 
inars and counseling on alcohol prob- 
lems. 

The board, in co-operation with the 
Methodist Student Movement, will take 
care of most of the expenses for campus 
alcohol seminars which are held at a 
selected group of colleges and universities 
each year. 


What You Can Do 


Perhaps your local church can en- 
courage the college or university in or 
near your community to hold a campus 
alcohol seminar. Urge the student leaders 
to write the general board for full de- 
tails. 

Your committee might arrange to send 
leaflets on alcohol problems to the Wes- 
ley Foundation or to individual students 
away from home. The Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service secretary of student 
work will be interested in co-operating on 
such a project. 

Here are some materials which can be 
made available to your students who are 
away from home. Unless otherwise noted, 
they may be ordered from the Board of 
Temperance. 

e Alcohol and the Human Body. 100 for 
$1.75. 

e College Drinking. 100 for $3. 

e Why Methodist Colleges Ask Their 
Students Not to Drink. 100 for $2. 

@ Should Christians Drink? by Everett 
Tilson. $1. Methodist Publishing House. 
e Basic Information on Alcohol by Al- 
bion Roy King. $1. Methodist Publishing 
House. 

e A Sickness in Society by Ralph Can- 
non. (A study of pornographic literature.) 
25¢. Methodist Publishing House. 

e Bingo and Christian Ethics. 25¢. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Stewardship and finance features in 
this issue: One Great Week in Your 
Church, 2; God’s Green Thumbs, 
6-8; Profile of a Church, 13-14; Min- 
isters’ Pensions—A Job for Laymen, 
15-16; Are You Willing?, 23-4; Be- 
nevolence Report by Conferences, 
29-31; Just Out, 37-9. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features 
in this issue: One Great Week in 
Your Church, 2; Our Seminaries Are 
Expanding, 9-10; Ask for 100 Special- 
Term Missionaries, 27. 


One evening the minister father of 
three teen-agers asked them this ques- 
tion: 

“What is the attitude of boys and 
girls you know toward church vocations?” 

There was a noticeable pause. Then 
the 15-year-old son spoke. 

“I think I'd like to pass that question, 
dad.” : 

Of course the son didn’t fail to answer 
the question. He revealed that the youths 
he knew, in the main, were unfavorably 
disposed toward church vocations. 

Do you know the real attitude toward 
church vocations on the part of the youths 
in your church? Don’t you think it would 
help you plan a program to reach them 
if you could know pretty accurately 
where they are? 

What would be wrong with making it 
a project of your committee on Christian 
vocations to find out what the attitude 
of your young people is toward church 
vocations? What attracts them? What re- 
pels them? 

You may find that their negative at- 
titude is based on mistaken conclusions 
they have drawn. You probably will find 
that there are answers you can give that 
will help remove some obstacles in the 
way of your young people considering a 
church vocation favorably. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


What can your local committee on hos- 
pitals and homes do in the year which is 
just beginning? 

Has it realized the needs of those who 
must be served through our Methodist 
hospitals and homes? 

A great stride forward was made dur- 
ing the past year when the new hospital, 
now under construction at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., was added to those affliated with 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes. 

This came about because of the con- 
certed efforts of Methodists in the com- 
munity, spearheaded through the Con- 
ference Board of Hospitals and Homes, 
and locally instigated by interested Meth- 
odists. 

Seeing the possibility of taking over 
the hospital as Methodist, a local group 
set about to interest people of the com- 
munity in throwing their support behind 
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a proposal voted on in a referendum. 

Methodists felt a real need for a Chris- 
tian church hospital in a Christian com- 
munity to serve all persons. 

Local persons contacted the General 
Board of Hospitals and Homes for advice 
and counsel. The board dispatched per- 
sons to Oak Ridge to help. They made 
surveys and concluded that this would be 
a great and worthy addition to Method- 
ist institutions. Voters gave an over- 
whelming majority to Methodist opera- 
tion of the hospital. 


What Your Committee Can Do 


There are not a lot of “Oak Ridges” in 
the country where similar facilities are 
under construction. But there are nu- 
merous “Oak Ridges” as far as oppor- 
tunity is concerned. 

Whether it be the care of the sick, 
aged, children, or youths, a local church 
committee can be the instigator of a 
project. 

Steps would include discussing the 
matter with the pastor, contacting the 
district superintendent, and the Confer- 
ence Board of Hospitals and Homes 
chairman. The bishop of the area should 
also be drawn into the discussion and the 
General Board of Hospitals and Homes 
should be consulted. 

Opportunities for helping older people 
are almost limitless. 

The Methodist Church now has 84 
homes for older persons affliated with 
it. New homes and added facilities for 
existing homes will be needed in the 
years ahead. As our population and the 
life span increases, we will need more 
help to care for our aging persons. 

Your committee will also want to help 
in the area of child care. One of the great 
needs in this field is for qualified, trained 
personnel who can work with and assist 
these children and their families toward 
adjustment. 

Encouraging young people to go into 
social work training, with an eye toward 
our Methodist children’s agencies, will 
be of great help. 

Foster home care is one of the major 
activities of concern in a children’s 
agency. Providing good foster homes is 
often a problem. The local church com- 
mittee can help here by finding Christian 
couples willing to take children into their 
homes. 

The superintendent of the children’s 
home will be happy to discuss needs with 
you and your committee. 

These are some of the ways your com- 
mittee on hospitals and homes can func- 
tion in the months ahead. For additional 
help and materials, write the board at the 
address below. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


YOUR 
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Good Literature Committee 
National Library Week is Apr. 12-18 


this year. The committee on good litera- 
ture in your church may want to help 
plan a local observance of the week and 
promote it. 

A brochure which has been prepared 
for observance of National Library Week 
by the steering committee for 1959 has 
several suggestions for pastors and lay- 
men. 

The brochure suggests that the inter- 
est of clergymen and church workers in 
building a good church library collection 
and promoting reading as a means of 
spiritual growth for each church member 
should be co-ordinated with a total 
community program. 

Since reading materials are funda- 
mental tools in religious education, 
churches may capitalize on the fact that 
the entire community will be focusing 
on reading as a resource in every phase of 
daily living. National Library Week can 
be an occasion to raise the religious liter- 
acy of the community. 


New Abingdon Books 


Seven books are scheduled to come 
from Abingdon Press in February. They 
are Stirring Up Fun for Youngsters by 
Agnes K. Harris and Louis C. Kuehner; 
In All Love and Honor by Scudder M. 
Parker; Getting Ready for Tomorrow by 
Charles M. Crowe; Hoping to Be Some- 
body by K. Morgan Edwards; Our Jew- 
ish Neighbors by Edward Zerin; Founda- 
tions of the Responsible Society by 
Walter G. Muelder; and The Larger 
Parish and Group Ministry by Marvin T. 
Judy. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Place 
orders with the branch serving your terri- 
tory.) 


Television, Radio and Films 


Television, radio, and films features 
in this issue: What Will They Learn 
on TV?, 11-12; RAVEMCCO 
Reaches Beyond Barriers, 22. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission 
of The Methodist Church, 1525 McGavock 
St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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RAVEMCCO Reaches Beyond Barriers 


by William F. Fore 


In Korea today, the 38th parallel con- 
tinues to be an almost impenetrable phys- 
ical barrier, as it has since the truce of 
1953. No troops, Chinese, American or 
Korean, can cross this line. 

But radio waves can, and do each 
day. One of the strongest radio signals 
beamed across the 38th parallel is that of 
10,000-watt Christian station HLKY in 
Seoul. For four years HLKY has pro- 
vided one of the few voices of freedom, 
hope and reconciliation heard in com- 
munist-held North Korea. 

To maintain this link between north 
and south, HLKY rebroadcasts its best 
religious programs of the week on Sunday 
night from 11 to 12:30, the only time 
when North Koreans have a chance to 
turn on small transistor radios and listen 
undiscovered. 

Station HLKY is only one part of a vast 
program of Christian mass communica- 
tions. It is a program that, as in the case 
of divided Korea, reaches out past many 
barriers. Some of these barriers are physi- 
cal; others are political, psychological or 
economic. 

This global network of Christian com- 
munications activities is co-ordinated in 
New York by RAVEMCCO, the Radio, 
Visual Education and Mass Communica- 
tions Committee of the National Council 


of Churches. RAVEMCCO is one of the 





vital missionary programs which Meth- 
odism helps to support and direct in co- 
operation with other Protestant denomi- 
nations. 

RAVEMCCO accomplishes what a sin- 
gle denomination cannot. It presents a 
single, unified front of Christian mass 
communications in countries where 
“Methodist” or “Baptist” may be un- 
known, but where co-operative Protestant- 
ism is seeking to make a Christian im- 
pact on society. 

The world-wide program of mass com- 
munications activities co-ordinated by 
RAVEMCCO includes the production 
and distribution of films, filmstrips, 
radio and television programs, recordings, 
still pictures and puppet plays. 

The Methodist Church has _repre- 
sentation on the governing body of 
RAVEMCCO. The Methodist represent- 
atives are staff members of the Board of 
Missions. On the mission field, much of 
the leadership in Christian mass com- 
munications work is furnished by Meth- 
odists, both nationals and missionaries. 

Methodism, of course, contributes to 
the support of RAVEMCCO. This sup- 
port comes from three sources—World 
Service, Advance Specials and gifts from 
Woman’s Societies of Christian Service. 
The total Methodist contribution to 
RAVEMCCO in 1957 was $46,000. 


Dean Studio 


A panel program is broadcast by DYSR, a RAVEMCCO station located in the Philippines. 
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The job of Christian mass communica- 
tions is to speak the gospel clearly and 
convincingly to the ear, the heart and the 
mind of man. This is difficult in a day 
when every man’s attention is sought by 
the myriad voices of governments, reli- 
gions and the salesmen of many causes. 

But in the face of difficulties and ob- 
stacles, progress is being made. In India, 
for example, there is resentment against 
the showing of foreign religious films. 
But a Christian motion picture, written 
and photographed in India with an all- 
Indian cast, can attract and hold great 
crowds. 

In Africa some tribes have always 
learned things through watching plays or 
dances. Movies and still pictures are of 
little use, so puppet plays and pageznt 
dramas are being produced to tell the 
Christian story in their own “language.” 

In South America, Christian teaching 
has long needed filmstrips and records in 
Spanish and Portuguese. A new audio- 
visual production center in Brazil is 
making visual aids which are highly pro- 
fessional. 

In Tokyo, a Christian production cen- 
ter turns out Japanese filmstrips, “Kami- 
shi-bai” puppet plays and a special all- 
purpose, low-cost projector. A 15-minute 
radio program, featuring Christian hymns 
and sponsored by the United Church of 
Christ, is broadcast weekly to an audience 
estimated at 1,000,000 over a Tokyo sta- 
tion. 

For the past ten years, The Methodist 
Church in Burma has had an influential 
part in the Christian audio-visual work 
of that country. Methodists have been 
from the first active in the Audio-Visual 
Aids Committee of the Burma Christian 
Council. They have played a prominent 
part in the organization and direction of 
the Christian Audio-Visual Center in 
Mandalay, and the (temporary) A-V 
Center in Rangoon, and have had a 
large share in the planning and direc- 
tion of the Christian radio program of 
the BCC. 

Plans for the future in Christian mass 
communications are startling. For ex- 
ample, a project is under way to set up a 
50,000-watt short wave station in the 
Philippines. This station will broadcast 
programs in many languages to countries 
throughout southeastern Asia. 

In 1958 RAVEMCCO celebrated its 
tenth anniversary. In this decade of grow- 
ing reliance on electronic marvels, 
RAVEMCCO has made a significant be- 
ginning. It will play an even more signifi- 
cant role in global Christian education 
and evangelism in the future. 


Mr. Fore, the director of the Department 
of Visual Education of the Board of 
Missions, is one of the Methodist repre- 
sentatives on the governing body of 
RAVEMCCO. 
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“. . Anyhow, people 
don’t make a last will 
and testament until 


they’re 80—or at least 60.” 








Are You 


Willing? 














The First will and testament— 


a thought for you and for your church. 


by Evelyn Corrie Birkby 


Money in the bank, currency in the 
pocket—what does it mean to you? 
Maybe a new car, a new house, food 
on the table, clothes on the back and 
pablum in the baby’s mouth. 

How we use our money is a matter 
of individual choice. We like to de- 
cide who gets it first, when it will be 
spent, and for what it will be spent. For 
physical comforts, yes, and also for 
service. , 

It has been said there is no truer 
test of personal character than the at- 
titude a man takes toward his money. 
We provide for those near and dear to 
us. And as growing Christians we 
learn to extend our helping hand to 
people in our community and through- 
out the world. 

How we do both of these is a task 
of love: 
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Henry and Harriett Stevens had been 
married just three years when he came 
home one night and announced they 
ought to make a will. 

“For goodness sake, Henry,” his 
pretty young wife exclaimed, “why 
would you do that when you know our 
insurance premiums are due this 
month? Anyhow people don’t make a 
last will and testament until they’re 80 
—-or at least 60.” 

“That's just it,” he countered. “This 
isn’t my last one. It’s my first will and 
testament. What's for supper?” 


Planning Together 


Afterward when the twins were 
tucked in bed, the young couple began 
to discuss the pattern they wanted their 
will to take. Henry and Harriett soon 
recognized that familiar good feeling 


of planning together. It was not, per- 
haps, quite like planning the honey- 
moon, or the dream house, but almost. 
They were planning together for the 
future—for each other and for the 
children. 

Harriett was pleased to think that 
Henry was considerate enough of her 
welfare to relieve her of the financial 
anxiety, red tape and legal problems 
that would be hers if she were sud- 
denly left alone. They knew that 
thoughtful preparation now could ease 
the problems of some future day. Also, 
both of them wanted to continue the 
type of stewardship which was _be- 
coming a regular part of their lives. 

The Stevenses next consulted a law- 
yer who suggested they name the 
church as a beneficiary. He explained 
it this way: Persons who express their 
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faith in part through regular giving 
to their churches during their life- 
time take satisfaction in knowing that 
a provision in their will promises to 
continue the Christian outreach that 
has meant so much to them. 

The will was made, and it gave 
Henry and Harriett a feeling of secu- 
rity. They had provided for their fam- 
ily—indeed the first responsibility. In 
addition they named a guardian for the 
twins and an alternate in case the first 
named could not serve. 

They also made a small provision 
for Christian stewardship which could, 
they felt, be enlarged when their fam- 
ily was grown. If Christian steward- 
ship has been practiced in other areas 
of life, a family would expect—yes, be 
proud—that their parents want to con- 
tinue such giving with the assets they 
leave to this world. 


Some Ways to Do It 


Remembering the church in a will 
sounds simple, but it does need to be 





STEPS IN MAKING A WILL 
1. Seek the will of God in prayer. 
2. Go to a lawyer or trust officer. 
3. Tell him what you own. 


4. Name people and institutions 
by legal names. 


. Remember the church in your 
will. 


. Sign as directed by the at- 
torney. 


. Keep your will in a safe place. 





handled wisely. A generous endow- 
ment to a church for running expenses 
may lead to deterioration of the once 
active members. 

One of the “poorest” churches in a 
small Midwest town is richly situated 
from a widow’s will. The members are 
sitting on their gumption and the word 
“initiative” has gone out the memorial 
window. Why work? Mrs. Hendrick’s 
money will more than pay for what is 
needed. Only as each individual mem- 
ber of a church feels the call of 
Christian service is that church strong. 

What, then, is the place of Chris- 
tian wills which name the church as 
a beneficiary? Capital improvements, 
for instance, which are often beyond 
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the ability of the congregation to 
finance; help for hospitals, homes for 
children, homes for the aged; assist- 
ance to the underprivileged; college 
scholarships; or a bequest to World 
Service for its world-wide missionary, 
educational, evangelistic and service 
program. 

No matter how small the amount 
may be, it can serve. In the aggregate, 
small gifts from many individuals soon 
assume the same importance as large 
gifts from a few. Small gifts, too, can 
start the ball rolling. A fine religious 
library was started in a small church by 
the gift of $1. It has grown through the 
years as others have remembered this 
library in their wills and with me- 
morial gifts. 

There is an increasing recognition 
of the value of expendable funds, es- 
pecially in the case of small bequests. 
By specifying the money should be 
spent within, say, 25 years or less, the 
giver permits the church to move freely 
where the greatest needs exist. 


Half Leave No Will 


Strangely enough, over 50 per cent 
of the people in the United States die 
without making any will at all. Some 
feel that making a will hastens death— 
a superstition which should have no 
place in Christian planning. Others are 
afraid to face the issue, either as a 
possibility or a certainty. 

Sometimes people feel their assets 
are too modest. It is a good idea for 
a man to make a will if he has assets 
of $1,000 or more. When a will is not 
made, the state then decides how those 
assets will be divided, regardless of the 
size, 

Making a will is far less costly than 
litigation after death. A couple may 
feel that provisions of mutual owner- 
ship, life insurance and so on give 
them security without a will. But loop- 
holes come in unexpected places. Es- 
tates have been swallowed up by court 
costs and lawyers’ fees in a wrangle 
over who gets what. A will is relatively 
inexpensive and simple. 

Chalk up also on the positive side 
of the ledger that our national govern- 
ment makes it possible to use special 
gifts and bequests as a tax saving. This 
is really an invitation from Uncle Sam 
for members to support their church, 
but need not cause anyone to feel he is 
being charitable for selfish reasons. 

A lawyer gives you sound, practical 


advice on making a will and he can 
also guide you wisely in how to leave 
a church bequest. Attorneys often feel 
that part of their Christian service can 
be dedicated to such a project. In a 
number of churches the wills and leg- 
acies committee has as members law- 
yers, trust officers, accountants and 
others who can give technical and 
thoughtful counsel. 


How Committee Can Help 

To help you, this committee has 
available literature emphasizing the 
philosophy of a Christian will, in what 
ways the need for money may be great- 
est and lists of Methodist institutions. 

The committee in your church may 
obtain without cost the filmstrip, Over 
the Wall, through the district super- 
intendent who writes the Council on 
World Service and Finance in Chica- 
go. 

The same council will send to the 
local church pamphlets, letters, sug- 
gestions and factual, helpful material 
of many kinds. Helps are also avail- 
able from the area office which serves 
your church. 

Two helpful pamphlets prepared by 
the Committee on Wills, Bequests and 
Gifts of the Council on World Service 
are: ‘First Will and Testament’ and 
How to Cultivate Christian Wills. 
These may be obtained free from the 
Committee on Wills, Bequests and 
Gifts, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Some folks face the problem of a 
will by avoiding the question. Then 
fate steps in and forces them to take the 
consequences of their decision. The 
Stevens family has used the same fore- 
sight in Christian concern for the fu- 
ture that they are using in their day- 
by-day living. The future is planned 
and carefully, legally cared for through 
a consecrated will. 

Security is in doing all we can to 
prepare for the future and then leav- 
ing it in God’s hands. 

Which decision is yours? 

What kind of church is your church? 
Has, it truly helped your family pre- 
pare in a Christian way for the time 
when you can no longer care for your 
material belongings? 

Henry and Harriett were willing to 
look conscientiously at this situation. 

Are you? 


Mrs. Birkby is daughter of a minister and 
former director of young adult work at 
Chicago Temple. Now a farm wife and 


mother, she blends homemaking with 
broadcasting and freelance writing. 
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America is increasing by more than 
three million persons per year. It’s al- 
most like adding a city the size of 
Chicago annually. 

What does this mean for Method- 
ists? 

It means that we must reach more 
people with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Although our church-school member- 
ship has grown at a more rapid rate 
than the nation’s population, and at- 
tendance has improved, still there is 
much to be done. 

Many more persons must be brought 
into existing Methodist church schools 
and thousands of new Methodist 
church schools should be organized. 
The expansion period of the local 
church Quadrennial Emphasis is most 
appropriate. 

Population is expanding! My crystal 
UNDER 15 ball (provided by the Census Bureau) 
tells me that we can expect 228 million 
people living in this country by 1975. 
This is a 38 per cent increase over the 
1955 population figure. 

Twenty years ago youthful mar- 
riages were not prevelant, but today 
bal they are very popular. Subsidized 

1955 1975 (ESTIMATE) young marriages are now socially ac- 


UNDER 15 
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ceptable and about half of the brides 
today are under 20 years of age. 
Families of three and four children 
are currently popular. For the seventh 
straight year a new birth record has 
been set as the 1957 baby crop ex- 
ceeded 4,300,000 births. 

The biggest rate of increase is to be 
found in the 15-to-24 age bracket as 
this group is expected to increase by 
80 per cent. The age group under 15 
will not show phenomenal population 
gains as their biggest period of increase 
occurred in the decade immediately 
following World War II. 

The group between 25 and 64 years 
of age provides most of the nation’s 
and churches’ leadership and income. 
(A study conducted by Tue Meruop- 
ist Story shows that 88 per cent of 
officers in the churches are between the 
ages of 30 and 64.) 

The adult population will not in- 
crease as rapidly as children and young 
people. By 1975 they will constitute a 
smaller proportion of the total popula- 
tion. Thus there will be a smaller per- 
centage of leadership- and income-pro- 
ducing people to carry the burden of 
church and state activities. 

In 1955, 49 per cent of the popula- 
tion provided the funds and leader- 
ship for the nation, but in 1975 this 
figure will slip to 45 per cent and the 
load to be carried will be much heavier. 
The retired age group will increase 
much as life expectancy is increased. 

Population studies lift up three sig- 
nificant social problems. 


For every 11 young people in 1955 
who were getting an education, court- 
ing and getting married, finding work, 
and starting a home and family, there 
will be 20 young people in 1975 doing 
the same thing. What effect will this 
increased activity have upon our social 
structure? 

In 1975 there will be at least twenty 
million retired persons. What will so- 
ciety do for these people concerning 
housing, retirement income, and leisure- 
time activities? 

The third problem is mobility. This 
nation has wheels on it. Retired people 
move to the South and West, and peo- 
ple hunting jobs move to the North 
and East. Industry is constantly shift- 
ing personnel. What will such mobility 
do to social organizations? 

For the first decade in 150 years 
(with the exception of the 1860s) 
United States population is growing 
more rapidly than Methodist church 
membership. During the past 10 years 
the nation’s population increased 17 
per cent while Methodist church mem- 
bership during that period increased 10 
per cent. 

It is true, however, that church- 
school membership increased 24 per 
cent and average church-school attend- 
ance increased 31 per cent. At the end 
of 1957 these annual increases were 
noted : 

e United States population increased 
2.5 per cent. 

e Methodist church membership in- 
creased 1.4 per cent. 


e Methodist church-school member- 
ship increased 1.3 per cent. 

e Average church-school attendance 
increased 2.4 per cent. 

At present only one American in 
four is a member of a church school. 
Sixty-two per cent of the nation’s pop- 
ulation claims to have church member- 
ship. 


New Ways for New Situations 


Being hard put to keep up with the 
population growth of the mid-century 
and facing new and complex problems 
arising from population growth, The 
Methodist Church must find new ways 
to meet new situations if it is to ac- 
complish its task. 

We must expand with more churches 
and church schools. We must find new 
and better ways of reaching more effec- 
tively older youths who are becoming 
younger parents. We must serve more 
older adults as increasing numbers of 
retired people present a new frontier 
of church work. 

Not only must the church become 
more proficient in keeping up with 
mobile members. Because of increased 
amounts of leisure time, it must also 
devise means and methods of reaching 
people during week-end and longer 
leisure-time periods. 

How successful will The Methodist 
Church be in doing all of these things? 
The crystal ball has a smudge on it, 
but we can see big things to be done. 
And God will help us to do them. 





The Circuit Rider of Belle 


by Leonard Perryman 


Since the first of last year, a modern 
Methodist “circuit rider” in South Dakota 
has been taking the Christian message 
each week to thousands of farm and ranch 
families in isolated sections of South 
Dakota, Montana and Wyoming. 

Though following in the tradition of 
the pioneer circuit riders, the Rev. Mark 
Walker of Belle Fourche, S.D., conducts 
his ministry to the sparsely settled areas 
by radio and by mail. The new project is 
called “The Circuit Rider.” 

Twice each week Mr. Walker, a 30- 
year veteran of the ministry in South 
Dakota, broadcasts over radio station 
KDSJ in Deadwood. At the request of 
listeners, he mails out church-school les- 
sons and literature for home study. 

Many of Mr. Walker’s listeners in west- 
ern South Dakota, eastern Montana, and 
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Fourche 


Wyoming live great distances from any 
church. Often roads, bad weather or other 
conditions keep children and parents from 
attending Sunday school or church. 

To catch the many early risers in his 
radio audience, Mr. Walker speaks at 
6:30 a.m. each Wednesday. He gives a 
devotional message and guidance in the 
use of the church-school lessons. His pro- 
gram on Saturdays at 9 a.m. is for chil- 
dren. He describes the lesson materials, 
tells stories and helps to give the children 
a feeling of belonging to the church and 
of studying about their faith. 

Mr. Walker also invites listeners to 
ask questions about the Christian faith 
and their personal problems. 

“The Circuit Rider” is a combined 
project of the South Dakota Annual Con- 
ference and the Methodist Boards of Mis- 


sions and Education. The conference con- 
tributes $1,000 annually, and the Board 
of Missions gives $3,000 through its De- 
partment of Town and Country Work. 
The Board of Education, in co-operation 
with the Methodist Publishing House, 
furnishes the lessons and literature, in- 
cluding the magazine, The Christian 
Home, free. 

The new ministry has been praised by 
such South Dakota leaders as Senator 
Francis Case, Governor Joe Foss and 
Representative George McGovern, all 
Methodists. Senator Case wrote: 

“Best wishes to the Rev. Mark Walker 
in the new ministry. As the son of a 
former missionary circuit rider who went 
through South Dakota almost 50 years 
ago, I know what such a ministry can 
mean in western ranch homes. May God 
attend and bless such efforts.” 

The project also has brought plaudits 
from city officials and civic leaders of Bell 
Fourche and television newscasters. 
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Ask for 100 Special-Term Missionaries 


In 1959 The Methodist Church is 
once again seeking 100 young adults to 
serve as special term missionaries at 
home and overseas. Here is what will be 
expected of them: 

To witness and serve— 

e where disease and malnutrition rob 
life. 

e where illiteracy, poverty and ignorance 
stifle growth. 

e where drastic change leaves men up- 
rooted and disillusioned. 

e where families are broken and chil- 
dren are without homes and love. 

e where leadership potential lies dor- 
mant. 

e where racial tensions and prejudice 
breed hate and suspicion. 

e where revolution and nationalism of- 
fer danger and opportunity. 

e where secularism, communism and re- 
surgent ancient religions promise hope 
and security. 

e wherever men have not heard of Jesus 
Christ or, having heard, do not know 
Him in redeeming, transforming fellow- 
ship. 

Specifically, the 100 special termers 
will teach, preach, heal and witness in 
the United States including Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii and 27 countries of 
Asia, Africa, North America and South 
America. The 100 persons that are needed 
are subdivided into the following groups: 

50 men and women to serve in the 
United States and possessions for two 
or three years. 

25 young women to serve overseas for 
three years. 

25 young men to serve overseas for 
three years. 

The group who will serve at home are 
known as US-2s and those overseas as 
3s. The latter will form the Fellowship 
of Christian Service for 1959. 

Recruitment of special term mission- 
aries (and of all Methodist missionaries) 
channels through the Office of Missionary 
Personnel of the Board of Missions, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. Many 
persons can help in the cause of recruit- 
ment, however, by presenting the chal- 
lenge of missionary service to qualified 
college seniors and young adults and by 
encouraging them to write to the Office of 
Missionary Personnel. Among those who 
can help are: 

Ministers, chairmen of local church 
commissions on missions, church-school 
teachers, directors of Wesley Founda- 
tions and campus units of the Methodist 
Student Movement, members of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
and members of the Methodist Men’s 
Clubs. 


The qualifications are the same for 
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special term service at home and over- 
seas. They are: Age 21-28, college grad- 
uates, unmarried and willing to remain 
so during the period of service, good 
physical, mental and emotional health, 
and a meaningful Christian faith which 
one is eager to communicate. Each 
special termer receives six weeks of 
training before going to his or her place 
of work. 

Of US-2 service the Board of Mis- 
sions says: “Whether the task assigned 
leads into a mission school, a children’s 
home, a hospital, a community center, or 
into some phase of the rural church and 
community program, the demand is the 
same—that Christ’s love be demonstrated 
and glorified through thought, word and 
deed.” 

Opportunities for US-2 service include: 

Mission _ schools—Boylan-H aven 
School, Jacksonville, Fla.; Navaho Meth- 
odist Mission, Farmington, N.M.; and 
Robinson School, Santurce, Puerto Rico. 

Community Centers—Marcy Center, 
Chicago, IIl.; Rosa Valdez Settlement, 
Tampa, Fla.; and Neighborhood House, 
Calexico, Calif. 

Hospitals—Seward General Hospital, 
Seward, Alaska; Brewster Hospital, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and Freeman Clinic, 
El] Paso, Texas. 

Rural church and community pro- 
gram—Parish of the Headwaters, New 
Hampshire; Yuma Methodist Mission, 
Yuma, Ariz.; and Holston Valley Rural 
Work, Tennessee. 

Children’s homes—Jesse Lee Home, 
Seward, Alaska; Ethel Harpst Home, 
Cedartown, Ga.; and Peek Home, Polo, 
Ill. 

The vocational openings for special 
term missionaries overseas grow every 
year and have prompted the comment, “It 
sometimes seems you can do almost any 
job on the mission field today.” In 1959 
the job openings for overseas include the 
following: 

Teachers—elementary, secondary, mu- 
sic, home economics, religion, physical 
education; nurses, directors of Chris- 
tian education, laboratory technicians, 
pharmacists, dietitians, social workers, 
librarians, boys’ counselors, dormitory di- 
rectors, adult education workers, agricul- 
turalists, and workers with college stu- 
dents. 

Countries where special termers are 
needed in 1959: 

Burma, Malaya, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sarawak (Borneo), Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, Angola, 
Liberia, Southern Rhodesia, Belgian Con- 
go, Algeria, Mozambique, Union of South 
Africa, Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Hong 


Kong, Taiwan, Pakistan, Argentina, and 
Mexico. 

Detailed information about the special 
term program, or about any phase of 
Methodist missionary service, is avail- 
able from: Office of Missionary Person- 
nel, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Urge Local Committees 
On Christian Vocations 


In connection with the Enlistment 
phase of Methodism’s quadrennial em- 
phasis, the organization of local church 
committees on Christian vocations will 
be emphasized in 1959. 

This announcement was made at the 
annual meeting of the Interboard Com- 
mittee on Christian Vocations at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., last fall. 

The Rev. Marcus J. Birrell, executive 
secretary of the committee, said most of 
Methodism’s annual conferences have 
well-organized and effectively operating 
commissions on Christian vocations. He 
said the program now needs to be 
organized in every local church. 

Dr. Birrell said the committee will also 
seek to improve guidance of persons 
who have shown a definite interest in 
church vocations. The committee is 
studying ways to reach college students 
more effectively with the call to church 
vocations. 


International Education 
The Department of Student Work of 


the Board of Missions has announced a 
new project in international education. 

Under the new program Methodist col- 
lege students will be able to spend their 
junior or senior year at a university or 
college overseas and transfer college 
credits earned abroad to their school in 
the United States. 

A spokesman for the board explained 
that the program will allow an American 
student to learn about another culture 
through personal experience and to make 
his Christian witness in an academic com- 
munity overseas. 


Build Center for Africans 


Kenya, a suburb of Elisabethville, Bel- 
gian Congo, is the site for a new Meth- 
odist social center to serve thousands of 
African families. 

Bishop Newell S. Booth, of the Elisa- 
bethville Episcopal Area, broke ground 
for the new youth center last spring. The 
center is part of the “Lands of Decision” 
program in the Congo. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Cloyd, mission- 
ary from Donelson, Tenn., will be direc- 
tor of the center. 
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For fun, teaching, 
or just listening... 


RECORDS FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 
PROVIDE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT 


SING O’ SING 


(Methodist Publishing House; five 
78 rpm records.) An album of 
records for four- and five-year- 
old children. Many of the songs 
are selected from closely graded 
lessons for kindergarten children. 
Album provides a source of se- 
lected music for use in the church 
school or home. 


(SDV) sale, postpaid, $2.95 


remem 


MY BOOK RECORDS 


(Graded Press; two 78 rpm rec- 
ords.) Each nursery record con- 
sists of a story and a related song. 
Order by number. (SDV) 

Record No. 1—Making a Garden; 
David’s Pet Hen 

Record No. 2—The Church Bells; 
Taking Turns 
Eacu REcorp 
Bot REcorps 


postpaid, 40¢ 
postpaid, 75¢ 


4 €toay a; 


GLADLY SING 


(Methodist Publishing House; four 78 rpm rec- 
ords.) A record album for primary children. In- 
cludes songs about God’s world; 
Christmas; Jesus, the Friend; songs of praise and 
thanksgiving; and friends. Accompaniments are 
played on the organ, piano, harp, flute and violin. 
Records in this album are used with lesson mate- 
rials in the church school and vacation school to 
provide a means of enriching the Christian ex- 
perience of primary children and to provide a 
source of selected music for use in the home. 
Records in this album are recommended by the 
Board of Education. (SDV) .sale, postpaid, $2.45 


the church; 








CLIP COUPON—FILL IN—MAIL TODAY! 


World of Fun Records 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Order from Dept. SP 





Non-breakable 12-inch vinylite discs, re- 
corded at 78 rpm. (SDV) 
Six New Records 

Record M-116. a. Gaily Through the 

orld. b. White Cockade (New England) 
() Record M-117. a. Cripple Creek; Sally 
Goodin (USA). b. Brown Eyed Mary; 
Goin’ Down to Cairo (USA). 

Record M-118. a. Patch Tanz (Jewish); 
icilian Tarantella. b. Dutch Foursome; 
Cotton Eyed Joe (USA). 
() Record M-119. a. Ruzmarin Kolo 
(Serbia); Syrto (Greece). b. Ciocarlanul; 
Mayim! Mayim! (Israel) 
(] Record M-120. a. La Russe (England). 
b. Geudman of Ballangigh; Yorkshire 
Square Eight (England). 
(J Record M-121. a. The Roberts; Darga- 
son (England). b. Little Man in a Fix; 
Sjampa Dance (Denmark). 


Your Old Favorites 

[] Record M-101. a. Cshebogar (Hungar- 
lan); Kalvelis. b. Hol-di-ri-di-a; Seven 
Steps (Austrian). 
() Record M-102. a. Galway Piper (Irish); 
Ace of Diamonds. b. Come, Let Us Be 
Joyful; Danish Schottische. 
() Record M-103. a. Irish Washerwoman. 
b. Captain Jinks (USA). 
0) Record M-104. a. Red River Valley 
(USA); Sicilian Circle. b. Camptown 
Races; Pop! Goes the Weasel (USA). 

Record M-105. a. Weaving (Danish); 

ika (Russian). b. Spanish Circle; 
Chimes of Dunkirk. 
(0 Record M-106. a. Trallen; La Raspa. 
b. Green Sleeves (England); Trip to 
Helsinki (Finnish). 

Record M-107. a. Little Brown Jug. b. 

t Your Little Foot; The Fireman’s 
Dance (USA). 

Record M-108. a. Seven Jumps (Dan- 
h); Korobushka. b. Gustav’s Skol; 
Crested Hen. 


(] Record M-109. a. Cumberland Square 

Eight; Good Humor (USA). b. Christ 

Church Bells; Black Nag (USA). 

(10 Record M-110. a. Newcastle; Spinning 

Waltz. b. Hopak; Road to the Isles 
(Scotland). 

g Record M-111. a. Ten Little Indians; 
ats, Peas, Beans (USA). b. Mulberry 

Bush; Rig-a-jig-jig. 

Record M-112. a. Sandy Land; Turn 
the Glasses Over. b. Alabama Gal; Sent 
My Brown Jug Down (USA). 

(1 Record M-113. a. Lili Marlene; Great 
Big House in New Orleans. b. Waltz of 
the Bells; Ten Pretty Girls (USA). 

(1) Record M-114. a. Butterfly; Dance 
Lightly; Stopp Gallop (German). b. 
Klapptan; Tampet (German). 

() Record M-115. a. Alfelder; Foehringer 
Kontra (German). b. At the Inn to the 
Crown; Sonderburg Double Quadrille 
(Danish). 


Save $8.50 by Ordering 
All 21 Records 


All records are postpaid. 


EACH RECORD, with 
games and dances 

ANY 3 RECORDS, with instructions for 
games and dances $5.50 
ANY 6 RECORDS, with instructions and A 
World Of Fun $11.00 
ANY 12 RECORDS, with instructions and 
2 copies of A World Of Fun . $21.75 
ANY 15 RECORDS, with instructions and 
2 copies of A World Of Fun .. $26.75 
ANY 18 RECORDS, with instructions and 
3 copies of A World Of Fun .. $31.75 
COMPLETE SET: 21 records, instructions 
for games and dances and 3 copies of 
A World Of Fun .. . postpaid, $36.50 
A WORLD OF FUN (Instruction book) 
Purchased separately postpaid, $1.00 


instructions for 
$2.00 


Baltimore 3 @ Chicago 11 @ Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 @ —* @ Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 
Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 
Please send, postpaid, the records or 
record albums checked in the squares 
on this coupon. 
(10 SING O’ SING $2.95 
[] MY BOOK RECORDS: “Record No. 1 
and Record No. 75 
Record No. 1, AX 
| Record No. 2) only 
(] GLADLY SING 
_| A WORLD OF FUN 
(0 Payment enclosed 
(J) Charge to my account 


SEND TO: 
Street: 
City: 











are 
Add state sales tax where it applies 


(1 PROJECTOR CATALOG. Check the 
square at left for your Free catalog of 
selected audio-visual resources: films, 
filmstrips, slides, records, and assorted 
audio-visual equipment. 





Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: Atlanta, 72 Broad St. N.W 





Ww Boston, 577 Boylston St.; Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd.; Nashville, 417 Chureh’ St. 
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BENEVOLENCE REPORT BY CONFERENCES 


Receipts for first half of year 1958-59 for World Service and 
other general benevolences (June 1 to Nov. 30, 1958) 


Conference Advance Specials are reported by the annual conferences. All other 
figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finaace. 


World Service—Giving for the half year is 
down 6 per cent from 1957, to about the 
1956 level. Gifts in the Central Jurisdiction 
are ahead of last year, but lag in others. See 
details below. 


Advance Specials (General)—The largest 
dollar increase of any benevolence fund ap- 
pears in General Advance Specials, more 
than $300,000 higher than for the first 
half of 1957-58. Giving is running ahead of 
last year in every jurisdiction except the 
South Central. See below. 


Advance Specials (Conference)—The total 
of $1,615,933 compares with $1,475,601 
at this time last year. Largest half-year giv- 
ing by any one conference is North Caro- 
lina, $160,543. 


Week of Dedication—The $72,279 is 17 
per cent below this time last year. The re- 
port is not conclusive, for most churches 
have yet to receive the offering for 1958-59 
(on Feb. 15). 


Fellowship of Suffering and Service—This 
communion offering is down 10 per cent. 
For the first half year, figures are $362,383 
in 1958 and $404,704 in 1957. Giving is 
up in the Central, but down in all other 
jurisdictions. 

Northeastern—$78,091 so far, $83,050 
a year ago. Philadelphia is the only area 
showing a gain, that largely because of a 
$1,900 increase in Wyoming Conference. 
Seven of the 21 conferences showed in- 


SOME ARE UP, SOME DOWN 


down, had the jurisdiction’s largest amount: 
$9,686. 

Southeastern—$94,066 in first half of 
58-59 compared with $107,648 a year ago. 
South Carolina increased nearly $4,000 and 
North Mississippi nearly $1,000. All others 
are down. Largest totals to date are Florida, 
$17,296; Virginia, $13,372; and Western 
North Carolina, $12,380. 

Central—$3,405 compared with $3,342 
a year ago. Atlantic Coast and New Orleans 
Areas gained. Southwest’s $1,077 is best 
conference report. 

North Central—$83,624, against $86,- 
301 a year ago. Six of the 17 conferences 
increased. Minnesota rose from $6,659 to 
$9,087, Michigan from $1,648 to $4,095. 

South Central—$70,971 compared with 
$86,028 in first half of 57-58. Seven of 
the 18 conferences are up, including gains 
in all three in Dallas-Fort Worth Area. 
Oklahoma, though down, has the jurisdic- 
tion’s largest total to date: $9,093. Cen- 
tral Texas rose to $8,207. 

Western—$32,075 against $38,271 a 
year ago. Alaska, Idaho and Pacific Japanese 
showed the only gains. Largest giving is 
$8,676 by California-Nevada. 


Television Ministry—$88,839 in the half 
year, a gain of 21 per cent over the $73,- 
303 in the first half of 57-58. Giving is up 
in every jurisdiction. 

Northeastern—$17,485 so far this year; 
$12,517 a year ago. Erie Conference rose 


$1,240 to $2,300. Largest giving is West 
Virginia’s $4,510. 

Southeastern—$7,383 to Nov. 30, com- 
pared with $5,378 for the first half of 
last year. Eight conferences scored in- 
creases. South Georgia is up from zero 
to $913 and North Carolina from $559 to 
$1,281. Largest total: $1,556 in Florida. 

Central—$302 to date, against $296 a 
year ago. Four conferences have con- 
tributed in 58-59. 

North Central—$23,520 so far this year; 
$16,604 a year ago. Thirteen of the 17 
conferences increased. Ohio rose from 
$73 to $2,386; South lowa from $84 to 
$1,638; Minnesota from $35 to $1,735. 
Largest first-half giving is by Indiana Con- 
ference, $4,147. 

South Central—$35,883, just ahead of 
the $35,056 at this time last year. Small 
gains are shown by seven conferences, 
while Texas Conference has zoomed from 
$3,382 to $15,538 (largest first-half total 
for any conference in the church). 

Western—$4,264 to date, compared 
with $3,450 a year ago. Five of the 10 
conferences show increases. Rocky Moun- 
tain rose from $907 to $1,247. The juris- 
diction’s largest figure, $1,955 by Cali- 
fornia-Nevada, is $34 under that confer- 
ence’s first-half giving last year. 


Interdenominational Co-operation Fund— 
$150,287 so far this year, 4 per cent 
under the first-half figure of $156,689 last 


creases. Pittsburgh Conference, though from $170 to $2,136; New York from _ year. 


World 


“ment. for 


Jurisdiction 
Area and 
Conference Year 


PHILADELPHIA AREA 


WHOLE U.S. CHURCH 562,478 


$11,819,125 $3,918,795 $2,622,894 $1,615,933 pe 
Philadelphia 


Puerto Rico 


183,857 
223,730 
3,950 


NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 


3,152,855 1,145,802 347,892 


BOSTON AREA - Wyoming 


150,941 


PITTSBURGH AREA 
666,136 
Erie 
Pittsburgh 


West Virginia 


168,319 
259,021 
238,796 


SYRACUSE AREA 
368,756 


Central New York 
137,990 


165,203 
Northern New York 
65,563 


FEBRUARY 1959 





World 

Service 

Jurisdiction Apportion- 
Area and ment 

Conference Yeor 


WASHINGTON AREA 
675,220 

Baltimore 
345,336 
Central Pennsylvania 
219,283 


Peninsula 
110,601 


General 
A 


Conference 
Advance 








SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 


$2,580,307 


ATLANTA AREA 
366,625 


North Georgia 
190,889 


South Georgia 
175,736 


BIRMINGHAM AREA 
210,400 


Alabama-West Florida 
82,57 


North Alabama 
127,825 


CHARLOTTE AREA 
477,316 


South Carolina 
206,564 


Western North Carolina 
270,752 


JACKSON AREA 
156,002 
Mississippi 
81,851 


North Mississippi 
74,151 


JACKSONVILLE AREA 
213 


Cube 
x 


213,883 


Florida 


LOUISVILLE AREA 
293,377 


Kentucky 
80,225 


Louisville 
76,471 


Memphis 
” 136,681 


NASHVILLE AREA 
348,077 


Holston 
222,534 


Tennessee 
125,543 


RICHMOND AREA 
514,627 


North Carolina 
Virginia 


143,342 
371,285 


$853,606 


144,388% 
76,688% 
67,700 


72,965 
20,260 
52,704 


109,679 


87, 402% 
22,277 


60,239 


39,310 
20,929 %& 


77,486 
614% 
76,871 


124,639 


62,541 
62,097 


173,056 


73,056% 
100,000 


* Sept. 15, 1957 to Sept. 15 1958. 


$884,055% 


122,347 %& 


79,016 
43,331 *% 


66,394 
27,093 
39,300 


122,023%— 
68,043 % 
53,979%& 


25,925 
14,667 
11,257 


136,403 % 


253,609 % 


36,185 
217 A23%& 


(< denotes 
no report) 


$596,450 % 


24,218% 


22,825% 
1,393 


49,617 
492 
*49,125 


650% 


141,23 1% 


x 
. 141,231% 


27,901 


10,386 
17,515 


274,952% 


160,543 % 
114,409% 


CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


$292,380 


ATLANTIC COAST AREA 
68,939 


Central Alabama 
10,691 


Florida 
9,835 


Georgia 
20,558 


South Carolina 
27,855 


BALTIMORE AREA 
103,108 


Delaware 
44,125 


East Tennessee 
6,101 


North Carolina 
14,834 


Washington 
38,048 


NEW ORLEANS oes 


Gi 


Louisiana 
16,823 


Mississippi 
= 15,782 


Upper Mississippi 
8,923 


Texas 
18,635 


West Texas 
10,737 


SAINT LOUIS AREA 
49,433 


Central West 
14,499 


Lexington 
27 A32 


Southwest 
3,310 


4,192 


World 
Service 
Receipts 

(%& dcnotes 
increase over 
year ago) 


$41,757 %& 


11,570% 


7,570% 


NORTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


$3,286,755 


DAKOTAS AREA 
72,135 


North Dakota 
32,284 


South Dakota 
39,851 


ILLINOIS AREA 
653,244 


IMinois 
279,320 


Rock River 
257,668 
Southern Iilinois 
116,256 


$1,080,919 


24,530% 
5,573 


18,957 * 


256,308% 
115,805% 
80,759% 
59,744% 
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increase over 
year ago) 


$4,761 %& 


$474 A494 


18,419% 
5,081 %& 
13,338% 


49,423 & 
19,085% 
16,052 


14,285 


(X denotes 
no report) 


$35,386% 


61,876% 
20;221% 
23,299 % 


18,356% 


») 





World 

Service 

Jurisdiction, Apportion- 
Area and ment for 
Conference Year 


INDIANA AREA 

589,299 
Indiana 

219,710 
North Indiana 

242,711 
Northwest Indiana 

126,878 


IOWA AREA 
369,926 

North lowa 
191,715 

South lowe 
178,211 


MICHIGAN AREA 
422,961 


Detroit 
264,905 
Michigan 
” 158,056 


MINNESOTA AREA 
181,162 


Minnesota 
181,162 


OHIO AREA 
837,282 


North-East Ohio 
13,900 
Ohio 
423,382 


WISCONSIN AREA 
60,746 
West Wisconsin 
60,191 


Wisconsin 
100,555 


increase over 


year ago) 


225,826 


94,191 
88,198 
43,436% 


84,856 
42,973% 
41,882 


124,955% 
72,862 
52,093 % 


65,827 


65,827 


230,696 


127,324 
103,372 


67,918% 


30,397 %& 
37,520 


SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


$1,704,093 


ARKANSAS-LOUISIANA AREA 
295,576 


Little Rock 
102,462 
Louisiana 
94,406 
North Arkansas 
98,708 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA 
300,991 


Central Texas 
79,263 


North Texas 
97,038 


Northwest Texas 
124,690 


HOUSTON-SAN ANTONIO AREA 
340,492 


Rio Grande 
9,133 


Southwest Texas 
140,477 


Texas 
190,882 


KANSAS AREA 
277,440 


165,503 


Central Kansas 


Kansas 
111,937 


FEBRUARY 1959 


$494,694 


92,323 
29,348 
28,778 
34,196 


93,918% 
21,175 
42,092% 
30,650 


30,629 

2,000 

28,629 
x 


113,077 
46,681 
66,395% 


124,242% 


75,150% 
39,385% 
9,705 


32,513%— 
17, 444% 
15,069% 


90,833% 
40,370% 
50,462% 


16,172 


16,172 


125,029% 


64,926% 
60,103 % 


17,815% 


11, 196% 
6,618 


$444,565 


41,490 


18,9134 
16,346 
6,229 


123,577 %& 
51,001 %& 
40,349% 
32,225%& 


155,576 


Conference 
Advance 
ials 

(x ites 
no report) 


30,003 % 

18,238 
7,263% 
4,502% 


19,841 
17,671 
2,170 


10,632% 
8,308% 
2,324% 


135,911 


66,165 
69,746% 


9,690 


$313,397 


16,871 
5,954 
4,233% 
6,684 


78,508 


19,321 
33,602% 
25,585 


146,914 


World 
Service 


Receipts 
Jurisdiction, (% denotes 
Area and i r 





ove 
Conference year ago) 


MISSOURI AREA 
60,806 52,601 


Missouri 

36,334 7,392% 
St. Louis 

76,903 
Southwest Missouri 

47,569 


28,259% 


16,950 


NEBRASKA AREA 
148,030 37,474 
Nebraska 


148,030 37,474 


OKLAHOMA-NEW MEXICO AREA 
180,758 74,669% 


Oklahoma 


125,005 49,180% 


136 199% 


Indian Mission 


New Mexico 
55,617 


WESTERN JURISDICTION 


$802,735 $302,014 


DENVER AREA 
153,170 


Rocky Mountain 
110,378 


49,254 


37,410 


Montana 


42,792 11,843 


LOS ANGELES AREA 
286,557 143,962 


Hawaii Mission 
578 

Southern Calif.-Arizona 
285,97 


PORTLAND AREA 
222,874 


Alaska Mission 
1,235 


Idaho 
23,518 


Oregon 
83,197 


Pacific Northwest 
114,924 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
140,134 46,002% 


California-Nevada 
138,523 


Pacific Japanese 


45,61 lk& 
1,611 391& 


247 


131,219% 





Are You Planning a Festival of Faith? 


Because Lent and Easter offer a chal- 
lenging opportunity for evangelism, the 
General Board of Evangelism is recom- 
mending that each local church plan a 
Festival of Faith. 

The objectives of a Festival of Faith 
are to win unchurched persons for Christ 
and to deepen the spiritual life of all 
church members. 

Such festivals will emphasize church 
loyalty, Christian responsibility for the 
unchurched, and Christian concern to 
know more about the faith we proclaim. 

To implement this program, which 
should lead additional persons into mem- 
bership classes to be received at Easter, 
the board recommends three specific ac- 
tivities: 

e A loyalty visitation made to members 
of the congregation. 

e A service of membership renewal 
should be conducted on Sunday, Feb. 22. 
(A printed service and covenant cards 
are available from Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn.) 

e The World-wide Church Attendance 
Movement should be made an integral 
feature of the festival. 

Details concerning the Church Attend- 
ance Movement may be had from World- 
wide Church Attendance Evangelism, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

One of the major features of a Festival 


of Faith is its emphasis on preaching. 
Here are some suggestions for the pastor 
as he plans his messages: 

Feb. 22, “The Meaning of Our Vows” 
(Membership Renewal Sunday); Mar. 1, 
“We Believe in God”; Mar. 8, “We Be- 
lieve in Christ”; Mar. 15, “We Believe in 
the Holy Spirit”; Mar. 22, “We Believe 
in the Trinity”; and Mar. 29, “We Be- 
lieve in Eternal Life.” 

Here are suggested themes for pastors 
whose churches will continue the festival 
through Pentecost Sunday: 

Apr. 5, “We Believe in the Bible”; 
Apr. 12, “We Believe in the Communion 
of Saints”; Apr. 19, “We Believe in the 
Forgiveness of Sins”; Apr. 26, “We Be- 
lieve in Christian Experience”; May 3, 
“We Believe in the Power of Con- 
science”; May 10, “We Believe in Chris- 
tian Witnessing”; and May 17, “We Be- 


lieve in the Kingdom of God.” 


Background Materials 

These materials from Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., will help 
the pastor as he prepares sermons during 
the festival period: 

Master of the Waking World by Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette, 35¢, 10 or more, 
30¢ each; Tell God’s Good News, 35¢, 
10 or more, 30¢ each; Basic Beliefs of the 
Christian Faith by Herbert W. Hahn, 


Benevolence Report 








10¢, 6 for 50¢; The Eternal and Redeem- 
ing Word by Lynn Harold Hough, 50¢, 
12 or more, 35¢ each; Experiencing the 
Christian Faith by Howard L. Stimmel, 
50¢ each, 12 or more, 35¢ each. 

Steps to the Christian Life by G. 
Ernest Thomas, 50¢ each, 12 or more, 
35¢ each; A Primer of Prayer by Charles 
M. Laymon, 50¢ each, 12 or more, 35¢ 
each; The Ministry of the Holy Spirit by 
Edwin Lewis, 50¢ each. 12 or more, 35¢ 
each; The Christian Hope by William T. 
Watkins, 50¢ each, 12 or more, 35¢ each; 
The Bible and Our Daily Living by 
Charles F. Jones, 50¢ each, 12 or more, 
35¢ each; and One Eternal Day, 35¢, 4 
or more, 25¢ each. 

A number of tracts are also available 
from Tidings. They may be ordered in 
lots of 100 for $2. 

Knowing Christ for Ourselves by Gor- 
don Pratt Baker; The Church As the 
Body of Christ by Costen J. Harrell; 
Since God Answers Prayer by Fred 
Cloud; Strengthening Our Faith in God 
by N. Ellsworth Curtis; In Him Is Life 
by A. Raymond Grant; Eternal Life by 
Georgia Harkness; and What Pentecost 
Can Mean to You by Gilbert L. Ramsey. 

Through its emphasis on the meaning 
of our faith and its outreach through visi- 
tation evangelism, a Festival of Faith can 
transform the lives of both members and 
prospective members in the local church, 
a staff member of the Board of Evange- 
lism points out. 


1- 
31, 
1957 


$5,167,760 


2,611,233 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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Loan Library 





Books recently added to the Loan Li- 
brary of the Board of Missions include 
those listed below. Pastors and commis- 
sion leaders desiring to borrow these or 
other volumes, may write the Librarian, 
Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. Books are mailed free; the 


borrower pays only the return postage. 


Allen, G. C. and Donnithorne, Audrey G,. 
Western Enterprise in Indonesia and 
Malaya: a Story in Economic Develop- 
ment. 

Augustine, Saint, On Christian Doctrine. 

Benet, Stephen Vincent, John Brown’s 
Body. 

Bryden, James Davenport, Letters to Mark: 
on God’s Relation to Human Suffering. 

Buber, Martin, I and Thou. 

Campbell, Joseph, The Hero with a Thou- 
sand Faces. 

Cropper, Margaret, Life of Evelyn Under- 
hill. 
Denbeaux, 
Bible. 
Dodd, C. H., The Authority of the Bible. 
Dubin, Robert, The World of Work: In- 
dustrial Society and Human Relations. 
Fosdick, Raymond B., Chronicle of a Gen- 
eration: an autobiography. 
Hitti, Philip K., The Arabs: 

History. 

Hodgkin, Thomas, Nationalism in Colonial 
Africa. 

Inge, William Ralph, The Things That 
Remain. 

Kenyon, Frederic, Our Bible and the An- 
cient Manuscripts. 

King, Frank H. H., The New Malayan 
National: a Study of Communalism and 
Nationalism. 

King, Martin Luther, Stride Toward Free- 
dom. 

Kirk, George E., A Short History of the 
Middle East, from the Rise of Islam to 
Modern Times. 

Kloetzli, Walter and Hillman, Arthur, 
Urban Church Planning: the Church 
Discovers Its Community. 

Mace, David R., Success in Marriage. 

Michalson, Carl, Faith for Personal Crises. 

Miller, William Lee, The Protestant and 
Politics. 

National Manpower Council, Work in the 
Lives of Married Women: Proceedings 
of a Conference on Womanpower, 1957. 

Nelson, Hazel McCurdy, Bible Women 
Come Alive. 

Niles, D. T., Studies in Genesis. 

Riesman, David, The Lonely Crowd: a 
Study of the Changing American Char- 
acter. 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., The Pur- 
suit of Excellence: Education and the 
Future of America. 


Fred J., 


Understanding the 


a_ Short 


Rumpf, Oscar Jr., The Use of Audio-Visuals | 


in the Church. 
Service, Robert, The Spell of the Yukon. 
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Snowden, Rita, With Joyful Surprise: Re- 
discovering the Lord’s Prayer. 

Sockman, Ralph W., Man’s First Love: the 
Great Commandment. 

Soper, David Wesley, The Spirit is Willing. 

Strong, Kendrick, Old Testament Portraits. 

Taylor, John V., Processes of Growth in an 
African Church. 

Temple, William, Religious Experience and 
Other Essays and Addresses. 

Vajta, Vilmos, Luther on Worship: an In- 
terpretation. 

Vallins, G. H., The Wesleys and the 
English Language: Four Essays. 

Wach, Joachim, Types of Religious Experi- 
ence—Christian and Non-Christian. 

Wise, Carroll A., Religion in Illness and 
Health. 


Seminary Enrollment 


Reaches All-Time High 


Enrollment in the 10 Methodist theo- 
logical schools set an all-time record last 
fall when 2,844 students enrolled. This 
is an increase of almost 10 per cent over 
the previous year. 

The Rev. Gerald O. McCulloh, director 
of theological education with the Method- 
ist Board of Education, said further in- 
creases are expected in the future. He 
gave these reasons for expected increases: 
e@ Growing awareness throughout The 
Methodist Church of the need for more 
men in the ministry. 

e An intensified program of ministerial 
recruitment is being carried out under 
the leadership of a new director. 

e Numerous conferences on the ministry 
have been held and others are planned in 
episcopal areas and annual conferences. 
e Improvement and expansion of theo- 
logical education facilities at the schools. 
e Establishment of two new Methodist 


theological schools in Kansas City, Mo., 
and Delaware, Ohio. 
e Increasing numbers of preministerial 
students graduating from colleges. 

All of the 10 Methodist theological 


schools had enrollment increases last fall. 


Seminary Fund Grows 


The Kresge Foundation has pledged 
$200,000 toward the $2,000,000 Garrett 
Development Fund, President Dwight 
E. Loder has announced. The pledge 
stipulates that Garrett must be ready to 
build by Jan. 1, 1960. 

Other pledges totaling more than 
$1,315,000 have been made from other 
areas of the North Central Jurisdiction. 

The plans of the development pro- 
gram for Garrett Biblical Institute at 
Evanston, Ill., call for the purchase of 
two apartment buildings for married 
students, the erection of a new student 
dormitory and improvements to present 
facilities. 


New Virgin Islands Church 


The first Methodist Church on the is- 
land of St. Croix in the Virgin Islands 
is under construction. The church is 
part of the Methodist mission to Spanish- 
speaking immigrants on St. Croix. 

The mission was established in 1951 
to serve 4,800 Puerto Rican immigrants 
from Vieques. 

Until recently the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service had maintained a 
school for the first three grades. The St. 
Croix government, with help from the 
United States, has built two schools for 
the children. 








Mm In a CRISIS world what must the 


Church doP 


Twelve leaders—7 pastors, 2 bishops, an editor, the presi- 
dent of a university, and a general board staff member— 
will help you find answers to this question in 


CHRISTIAN STRATEGY FOR A STRUGGLING WORLD— 


which deserves to be “must” reading for ministers and laymen 
everywhere. Publication date, February 1. 





Name 





Street 





City 


Zone , State 





I enclose $. 


f copies of 





Christian Strategy for a Struggling World 


at $1.00 each, postpaid. 





Send to: Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, or your 


Methodist bookstore. 
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Scholars Serve in Korea 


All three men elected recently to head 
major departments of work in the Korean 
Methodist Church for the next four 
years are former Crusade Scholars. They 
studied at American colleges under the 
international scholarship program of The 
Methodist Church. 

The three general secretaries, elected 
at the quadrennial General Conference 
in Seoul, are the Rev. Kyung I] Mah, 
Department of Evangelism, who studied 
theology at Duke University Divinity 


: | School, 1953-55; the Rev. Choo Pyung 


| Kim, Department of Education, who 





studied Christian education at Drew 


| Theological Seminary, 1954-56; and the 


Rev. Choon Syun Hahn, Department of 
Social Affairs (Christian social relations), 


| who studied religious education at Scar- 


| ritt College, 1954-56. 


Ten of the 25 Koreans elected to the 
General Board of the Korean Methodist 


Church are former Crusade Scholars. 


Commenting on the election of these 


Crusade Scholars in Korea, a Methodist 


| Board of Missions official said: 





“These elections furnish further evi- 
dence that Crusade Scholars are helping 
increasingly to furnish top leadership in 
Methodist and Methodist-related church- 
es overseas. It is another example of the 
value of the Crusade Scholarship program 
as a training course for future church 
leaders.” 

The Crusade Scholarship program is 


| made possible through the Week of 


save your copies of 


the Methodist Story 


SO you can use them 
St the specially wade 
Mathodiut- Stony Binder 

jut pote 


Use this coupon 


Commission on Promotion and Cultivation | 
740 Rush Street | 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me binders for Tue | 
' Metnopist Story at $1 each. 


; RSE Se re ee ee ; 


RR fo Sy roe. oie 4 ed, ! 


Dedication offering each year. 


Bishops Send Forth Call 
To Rural Life Conference 


A call for the holding of the 1959 
National Methodist Town and Country 
Conference has been given by the Meth- 
odist Council of Bishops. 

The conference will be held in Wichi- 
ta, Kan., July 21-24. (See the January 
Metnopist Story, pp. 39-40.) Bishop 
Edwin E. Voigt of the Dakotas Area is 
chairman of the council’s committee on 
town and country work. The Rev. Glenn 


| F. Sanford serves as executive secretary of 


the conference. 

The Council of Bishops said: 

“The rural people of our country and 
other countries in the world remain and 
continue to be the source not only of 
population, food fiber and fuel for our 
society, but of many of the basic values 
contributing to the spiritual life of the 
nation. 

“In view of the great changes, tech- 
nological and cultural, now taking place 
in the rural life of this country, there is 
need as never before for our church to 
look analytically at these changes of poli- 


| cies relating to the nature, structure and 


leadership of the Church in town and 
country and its impact on rural people 
and the rural community. 

“Moreover, the movement from rural 
to urban sections of American society has 
been a fact long noted. The country peo- 
ple moving to town become the backbone 
of innumerable city churches. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the interdepend- 
ence of rural and urban churches be more 
seriously considered, so that the whole 
Church be brought to see the abiding 
significance of rural people, of rural life 
and rural values in building up a spirit- 
ually satisfying urban society. 

“Therefore, we, the bishops of The 
Methodist Church, hereby call a National 
Methodist Town and Country Confer- 
ence, during the days of July 21-24, 
1959, in Wichita, Kan., so that the 
church may take counsel together on 
these problems and develop a strategy and 
wise course of action for the future 
of our service to people in town and 
country communities here and elsewhere 
in the world, and so that leaders in the 
rural areas may have increasing under- 
standing and co-operation with and from 
the urban and the growing urban ele- 
ments in our church leadership.” 


Award Five Fellowships 


Five graduates of Methodist seminaries 
who are working toward doctor of philos- 
ophy degrees have been awarded Demp- 
ster Graduate Fellowships for the 1958- 
59 school year. 

Four students will receive $3,000 each, 
the maximum for married persons, and 
the fifth will receive $2,500, the maxi- 
mum for single persons. 

Recipients of the $3,000 awards are 
the Rev. D. Moody Smith, Jr., graduate 
of the Duke University Divinity School 
who will study at Yale; the Rev. George 
M. Schurr, Garrett Biblical Institute 
graduate who will study at Yale; the Rev. 
Ross E. Lilly, graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology who will con- 
tinue his studies there; and the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Johnson, graduate of the Drew 
University Theological School who will 
study at Columbia University. 

The Rev. Charles W. Carter, graduate 
of Candler School of Theology at Emory 
University, will use his $2,500 fellow- 
ship at the University of Chicago. 

The fellowships are named for John 
Dempster, a 19th century Methodist 
preacher who helped found three semi- 
naries. 

Fellowships are awarded to men and 
women who plan to teach in seminaries 
or teach religion and related subjects in 
universities or colleges. 

The awards are administered through 
the Department of Ministerial Education 
of the Board of Education. 
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Reopen Seminary in Poland 


Polish Methodists are reopening the 
theological seminary and resuming the 
publication of their magazine for the 
first time since World War I. 

The Rev. Eugene L. Smith, general 
secretary of the Division of World Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Board of Missions 
reported this after visiting Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Smith noted that the church is rel- 
atively free. Membership is about 15,000. 

“The Methodist Church in Poland is 
an autonomous national church, which 
determines its own policy and runs its 
own affairs,” Dr. Smith said. The church, 
however, recognizes the spiritual leader- 
ship of Bishop Ferdinand Sigg of the 
Geneva Episcopal Area. 


Match Gift for Seminary 


Pledges and _ subscriptions have 
matched the $1,500,000 Kresge Founda- 
tion contribution to the new Wesley 
Theological Seminary in Washington, 
D.C. 

The original goal was $3,100,000, but 
an additional $500,000 will be needed to 
complete the campus by the end of 1960, 
according to President Norman L. Trott. 

Two buildings and the chapel were 





Only through the 


completed in September and classes were 
to begin Sept. 30. Construction of the 
library began in August and another class- 
room building is scheduled for the spring. 
A dormitory for married students may be 
constructed in 1960. 


‘Unusual’ Missions Gifts 


Bolster Methodist Work 


Methodist missions work overseas has 
been bolstered by gifts from two unusual 
sources recently. 

One gift came from a graduate stu- 
dent in Wisconsin. The other came from 
an unidentified man who gave money to 
a conference treasurer in lowa. 

Both gifts have become Advance Spe- 
cials; voluntary, unapportioned gifts for 
specific missionary projects of the Divi- 
sion of World Missions of the Board of 
Missions. 

The first gift of $100 will provide a 
scholarship at the Anglo-Chinese School 
(Methodist) in Kuantan, Malaya. It was 
given by a Methodist minister’s son from 
Philadelphia who is doing graduate work 
at the University of Wisconsin. The stu- 
dent said he wanted to assist some de- 
serving student in a Methodist school 
overseas. 

The other gift came about this way: 

Last September a man walked into 


the Methodist Building in Des Moines, 
lowa. He asked to see the Rev. Walter 
M. Scheuermann, treasurer of the South 
Iowa Conference. Then he asked whether 
Dr. Scheuermann sent money to India 
for missionary purposes. 

Assured that the treasurer did send 
money to India, the stranger asked for 
some specific projects. After these were 
explained to him, he gave $400 in cash 
to the conference treasurer and asked 
that it be sent to Leonard Theological 
Seminary at Jabalpur for scholarships. 
The stranger then left, refusing to reveal 
his identity. 

Dr. Scheuermann sent the money 
through Methodist channels as an Ad- 
vance Special. 

Methodist officials believe the stranger 
may have heard Dr. George S. Sahai, 
president of Leonard College, who re- 
cently spoke in the Des Moines area. 


Missionaries for Alaska 


Alaska is now being served by seven 
new Methodist home missionaries. The 
ministers replace others who have re 
turned to the United States on furlough 
or have completed missionary service. 

Seventeen building projects, including 
construction and remodeling, characterize 
Methodist growth in Alaska. 





ALL FAMILY 


can you be sure that 


Together 


will visit his home 


He’s young. He’s just four years old. On Sun- 
days he attends the First Methodist Church in 
Auburn, Indiana with his mother. 


Still of a pre-school age he understands the 
spirit of church—and the spirit of TOGETHER. 
Though reading isn’t yet one of his accom- 
plishments he’s quick to grasp the meaning of 
beautiful pictures. 


And as he grows each year with TOGETHER in 
his home, The Methodist Church publication 
and The Methodist Church become part of 
his life. Yes, it’s only through the All Family 
Plan that you can be sure TOGETHER reaches 
and influences every member of the family. 
Why not write today for additional informa- 
tion. Explore the possibilities of “reaching 
out” to your church families each month of 
the year. Write to: 

TOGETHER, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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of World Peace and the Department of 
Christian Social Relations of the Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service. Ex- 
ecutives assuming leadership are the Rev. 
Daniel E. Taylor and Miss Thelma 
Stevens. 

Among the main points in Methodist 
application of the over-all plan will be 
a stepping up of the United Nations 
seminar program and attention to U.S. 
legislative matters. 

As to legislation, a program of educa- 
tion and action will be directed toward 
allowing Selective Service authority to 
lapse and increasing economic aid from 


National Council Launches 
Year-Long Study of Peace 


A year-long study directed toward 
world peace has been launched by the 
National Council of Churches with 
Methodist co-operation. 

Theme of the education-action pro- 
gram is “Christian Responsibility on a 
Changing Planet.” It will run from June 
of 1959 to June of 1960. 

The project is sponsored by the De- 
partment of International Affairs of the 
National Council of Churches. Meth- 
odist participation is through the Board 





World Service Agency: February 


BOARD OF 
LAY ACTIVITIES 


Christian stewardship education is one important service of the 
Board of Lav Activities that your World Service dollars help 
to provide. The work is described in this leaflet, for distribu- 
tion Feb. 22. Pastors may order it (free) from the Central Pro- 


motional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


e The Board of Lay Activities has as its purpose to deepen the spiritual 
life of Methodist members and to cultivate among them an increasing loyalty 
to the church. It does this through stewardship education, men’s club work 
(Methodist Men), and counsel to lay leaders and commissions on steward- 
ship and finance. 
e The board is made up largely of men who have already been elected as 
lay leaders of their own annual conferences, but with representation also by 
bishops, ministers and women. The president is Ray H. Nicholas of Texas. 
The general secretary, Robert G. Mayfield, is assisted by an executive staff 
of eight. 
e The general board works with Annual Conference Boards of Lay Activities 
and with the conference, district and local-church lay leaders. It is related 
also to over 12,400 chartered Methodist Men’s clubs. 
e The board serves the church through field work by its staff, through printed 
materials, and through its magazine, The Methodist Layman. This includes 
printed materials for use by churches in the every-member canvass. 
e Workshops are used by the board to train lay leadership in many phases 
of church work. A current emphasis is on workshops to train leaders for the 
simultaneous district, conference and area-wide every-member canvass. The 
board co-operates with conference boards in week-end retreats for men. 
e World Service supports this work with 1.8 cents of each dollar that is 
divided. 
e The annual budget (1958-59) is $195,000 from World Service, plus $67,500 
from Methodist Men club dues. 
To help your members understand what their World Service 
gifts do through lay activities, you may: Use the leaflet 
(above). Use World Service resources in church-school ma- 
terials for February. Write to the board for stewardship leaf- 
lets, program suggestions and sample copies of The Methodist 
Layman. Send $1 for the Every-Member Canvass Packet. 
Write to: Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ml. 

World Service topic for March: Evangelism 


WHAT 
TO 
DO 


the U.S. to the needy countries abroad. 

Along with study materials from the 
NCC will be a Methodist contribution: 
a WSCS study book. The United Nations 
will be one of the women’s themes for 
1959-60 and it is expected that many 
local study groups will pursue the sub- 
ject. 

The NCC launched the new program 
in the course of the Fifth Study World 
Order Conference in Cleveland in No- 
vember. The conference, with the best 
Methodist participation yet recorded, con- 
sidered many current topics bearing on 
world peace. 

Documents from the conference, some 
of them highly controversial and_ all 
loaded with points for discussion, will be 
published during the winter and spring. 
Churches may use them in their own 
study programs. 

During the summer of 1959, the NCC 
hopes for many leadership training ses- 
sions on peace, both denominational and 
interdenominational. In the fall and win- 
ter leadership training institutes are rec- 
ommended for councils of churches. 

The six-month period of January to 
June, 1960, is tagged for education and 
action projects in each congregation. 


Children’s Program Ready 


We Thank Thee for the Bible, the 
Children’s Day program for May 3, will 
be available from the Board of Education 
in January. 

Copies of the program may be ordered 
from the Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. They are 15¢ 
each, two for 25¢, or 10 for $1. Payment 
must accompany order. 

Many churches observe Children’s 
Day on the first Sunday of National 
Family Week, which will be May 3. 





JUST IN TIME 


New, and just in time for the 1959 
Week of Dedication, is the color 
filmstrip, Crusade Scholars. 

The 53 frames tell the story of the 
plan through which nearly 1,100 
leaders have been educated for service 
in mission churches in their 44 differ- 
ent homelands. Most of the money 
for Crusade Scholarships comes from 
the Week of Dedication offering. 

The filmstrip runs for 20 minntes 
and has a 33 1/3 rpm recording. It 
is offered on free loan. 

You may borrow the filmstrip from 
your district superintendent or re- 
quest it direct from the Central Pro- 
motional Office, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
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new oe % 


Curist AND Our Mission, by Arthur 
J. Moore. Council of Bishops. 100 for 
$7.50. 


Now off the press is the 1959 bishops’ 
booklet having pertinence to the Local 
Church Emphasis. 

The booklet is to lead Methodists in 
Lenten devotional study of themselves 
and their relationship to Christ. It is 
outstanding as devotional writing, but it 
is more. 

Christ and Our Mission sets the tone 
for a full year’s stress on Enlistment. 
Study of the Lenten booklet is to be the 
spiritual preparation of persons for the 
challenge that is to follow. From March 
of 1959 to March of 1960 Methodists 
will be asked to enlist themselves and to 
win the enlistment of others in many 
phases of Christ’s cause. 

Bishop Moore himself best states the 
scope of his work: “This statement con- 
cerning Christ and our mission does not 
attempt to present a theological definition 
of the nature and mission of the Church. 
Its one aim is to strengthen our faith in 
the reality of the gospel we proclaim and 
to stimulate a keen awareness of the in- 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


Q Y Dept. oF ARCHITECTURE 
Division of National Missions 
1701 Arch St. 

_ ‘Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


(Single copies are free; additional 


copies furnished at cost.) 

———The Church and the Architect. 10¢. 

___The Value of the Architect. 2¢. 

——AHow to Build with Confidence. 10¢ 
| _._.Sanctuary Planning. 10¢. 


——__Remodeling and Enlarging the 
Smail Church. 5¢. 
——_Here’s Help on Buying and Build- 


' ing. 5¢. 
; _— A Check List for Churches. 5¢. 


Guide to Property and Casualty 
Insurance on Churches. 10¢. 
—__What Price the Church Basement. 


3¢. 
_—___Basements for Churches—Pro and 
Con. 2¢ 


The Parsonage. 12¢. 
——__Symbols of the Church. 30¢. 


———Plumbing, 
and Air Conditioning. 15¢ 


Heating, Ventilation, 
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r the work of the church 


Just out 


finite importance of the things that per- 
tain to the Kingdom of God.” 

The book is produced inexpensively 
so that churches may buy enough to place 
a copy in each home. 


Order from: The Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 





CurisTIANITY AND ComMuNISM, Mer- 
rimon Cuninggim, editor. Board of 
Social and Economic Relations. $4. 


This book completes the first phase of 
the board’s long-range project on the re- 
lationship between Christianity and com- 
munism. It is the result of the concen- 
trated effort of the faculty of Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methodist 
University. It has been edited by Dean 
Cuninggim and contains a very readable 
and penetrating analysis of the inter- 
relationship between these two great 
thought systems of the modern world. 

As a means to understand the relation- 
ship between these two, this is a valuable 
work. It is a good prelude to the second 
phase of the board’s study, which will be 
ready in a couple of years. That will deal 


TELEVISION 


ComMIssION ON PRromMoTiON AND CUL- 
TIVATION 
740 Rush St. 

‘Chicago 11, IIL. 


Please send me: 


; _.. Children’s television series leaflet. 

i __ Children’s television series poster. 

—_—. Children’s television series offer- 
ing envelopes. 


— or Wortp PEACE 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Iil. 


Please send me: 


1959 Resources for world peace 

order form. Free. 
—_ FCNL Washington Newsletter on 

Peacetime Conscription. 10¢. 

Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 5¢. 

Register Christian Opinion, (a 
Congressional directory). 10¢. 


with the practical aspects of the conflict 
between Christianity and Communism, 
particularly in sociological, economic, 
political, and international facets. 


Order from: The Methodist Publishing 
House branch serving your territory or 
from the Methodist Board of Social and 
Economic Relations, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Tue Roap To Baoruzrncon. Board of 
Social and Economic Relations, 75¢. 


This is a comprehensive discussion of 
race relations dealing with most of the 
minorities in the United States. It pre- 
sents the cases for both “separate but 
equal,” and integration. 

It has a built-in discussion guide, and 
an entire chapter devoted to techniques 
and resources for use in discussion in the 
local church and action in the com- 
munity. 


Order from: The Methodist Publishing 
House branch serving your territory or 
from the Board of Social and Economic 


Relations, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Acricutturse Packet. Board of Social 
and Economic Relations. $1. 


With the National Council of 
Churches the Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations has produced the only 
comprehensive package for discussion of 
the changing agricultural situation in the 


CHRISTIAN STRATEGY 


CENTRAL PROMOTIONAL OFFICE 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Please send me: 


__ A Christian Strategy for a Strug- 
gling World. $1; 20% discount 


on 5 or more copies. 


EVANGELISM 


Service Dept. 

Board of Education 
The Methodist Church 
PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


____ 100-C. Dedicating Young Children 
in Baptism. 100 for 50¢. 

____ 194-C When My Child Joins the 
Church. 5¢; 12 for 25¢; 100 
for $2. 

__. 8408-B Evangelism Packet. Free. 





MISSIONS 


QP LITERATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 
Board of Missions, Rm. 540 
150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 
Please send me: 

World Mission of the Methodist 
Church, A map 674x46% 
inches showing centers of Meth- 
odist work. Folded. $1. 

—__Above map rolled in tube. $2. 
____Methodism in Alaska and Hawaii, 
(1958-59 study). 75¢. 
Methodist Overseas Missions, 
(1956). Survey and gazetteer. $1. 
OC One catalog of missionary literature. 
ree, 
(1 One catalog of missionary audio- 
visual materials. Free. 
Name 


Address 


United States. It lifts up the churches’ 
responsibility in the situation. 

The packet is composed of a full book 
in soft cover on agriculture, The Social 
Responsibility of Farm Leadership by 
Walter Wilcox; a study guide, by Pro- 
fessor Earl Brewer of Emory University 
and Dr. Benson Y. Landis; an ofhcial 
statement of the National Council of 
Churches; and other materials. 

Order from: The Methodist Publishing 
House branch serving your territory or 
Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


SecuRITY IN THE Mopern Wor _p, by 
Elizabeth E. Hoyt. Board of Social 
and Economic Relations. 75¢ Cbook 
and study guide). 


Professor Hoyt of the State University 
of Iowa has written an interesting and 
informative volume (with study guide) 
on the meaning of security today. 

The book deals with the economic as- 
pects of security and makes as its case 
study social security legislation, but does 
not stop there. It goes on with a discus- 
sion of personal responsibility of individ- 
ual Christians and their churches. 

This, combined with a new film in the 
TV “Talk Back” series, A Portrait of 
Hector, makes a single or series of pro- 
grams on security. 

Order from: The Methodist Publishing 
House branch serving your territory or 
the Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Drinkinc Prostems, by Roger Burgess. 
Board of Temperance. 50¢. 


The new factual booklet on alcohol 
problems written by the board’s associate 
secretary and communications director is 
now in its second edition. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 


QO 


DEPARTMENT OF TOWN ‘AND CouNTRY 
Work 

Board of Missions 

1701 Arch St. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me the following leaflets: 


copies, The Commission on Town 
and Country Work in the An- 
nual Conference (free) 

copies, Group Ministry (up to 15 
copies free) 

copies, Establishing Methodist 
Families in Town and Country 
(up to 15 copies free) 

copies, The Lord’s Acre (up to 
15 copies free) 

copies, The Twelve Point Pro- 
gram (free) 


Name 


Address 


This booklet is a compilation of com- 
prehensive data and facts on all phases of 
the alcohol problems. Each fact is care- 
fully documented to an original source, 
making it a valuable resource for educa- 
tors and temperance leaders. 

The 30-page booklet does not give so- 
lutions to the problems related to alcohol, 
but does give statistics in the areas of 
safety, economics and legal control. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2. D.C. 


Leaper’s GUIDE FOR THE TURNOVER 
Cuart, Your Cuurcu Serves Its 
ComMuNITY AND Wor .p, by Bryan 
Crenshaw and Howard McClain. 
Board of Temperance. 50¢. 


The new leader’s guide for the turn- 
over chart, “Your Church Serves Its 
Community and World,” is a project of 
the Boards of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions, Temperance and World Peace. 

The 25-page chart spells out issues and 
action for the local church commission 
on Christian social relations. Commen- 
tary of the guide provides materials that 
can be tied in with the chart, especially 
when used for a continuous presentation. 

Ways to use the chart are suggested 
in the guide plus a bibliography listing 
numerous available materials in the field 
of Christian social relations. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Methodist Board of Temperance, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Counsetor’s Gume To Mernopist 
Scuoots, CoL_Leces AND UNIVERSI- 
Ties. Division of Educational Institu- 
tions. One copy, free; 100 for $20. 


This attractive 32-page brochure is 
addressed to pastors, parents, students, 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


Metuopist COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


—___ The Heart of Methodism Re- 
sponds. 


India Needs Help. 
—__ Boys’ Democratic Town—Korea. 


—_— Penny Miracle, (Meals for Mil- 
lions). 


United Clothing 


—__ United Clothing Appeal 
folder. 
—_—._ United Clothing 


guide. 


Appeal poster. 


general 


leaders’ 


Name 


Address 


and to counselors in churches and schools. 

It pulls together factual information on 
the 8 universities, 74 senior colleges, 21 
junior colleges, 4 specialized schools, 16 
secondary schools and 10 theological semi- 
naries in the U.S. related to The Meth- 
odist Church. Along with this valuable 
data, it presents brief essays on the church 
college, answering such questions as what 
to look for in it and how the church- 
related school sees its task. There is a 
section also on guiding youths into the 
ministry. There is also a short bibli- 
ography and a section on “Meeting the 
Cost.” 

Counselors—formal or informal—will 
find in the tables of Methodist schools 
information for each on accreditation, en- 
rollment, tuition, room and board and 
fees, library holdings and endowment. A 
map locates all of the schools. 

Order from: Director of Information 
and Publications, Division of Educational 
Institutions, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 


Prayer CaALenpar. Board of Missions. 
60¢; 3 for $1.50. 


Once strictly a women’s project, the 
Prayer Calendar has been broadened in 
several steps until now, for 1959, it lists 
all missionaries of The Methodist Church. 

One who follows the “itinerary of 
prayer” will be introduced to and will 
pray for each worker of the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service, the Di- 
vision of World Missions, and the Divi- 
sion of National Missions. The calendar’s 
goal is to unite in fellowship Methodist 
members and their workers on many 
fields. 

Suggested uses include: for personal, 
family or group devotions; for devotions 
and reference in the commission on mis- 
sions; for use in the pews at church; for 
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prayer periods in meetings of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service or 
Wesleyan Service Guild; for intercession 
during “days of prayer” for individuals or 
projects in which a group has a special 
interest; in schools of missions. 

The calendar book contains a useful 
directory of Methodist missionaries. 


Order from: Literature Headquarters, 
7820 Reading Road, Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 


Crry Packets. Board of Missions. Prices 
as indicated. 


Two packages of booklets on the city 
church—based on the studies and find- 
ings of the Methodist Urban Convocation 
of last year—are available from the De- 
partment of City Work, Division of 
National Missions, 1701 Arch St., Phil- 
adelphia 3, Pa. 

There are 5 “urban studies” in the 
first packet (Nos. 1 to 5) available at 
$1.50 per set or 50¢ each; and 10 pam- 
phlets in the second packet—10¢ per 
copy, $1 for the packet. 

Titles of packet one are: (1) “Meth- 
odism in the Inner City”; (2) “The 
Downtown Church”; (3) “Five Residen- 


EVANGELISM 


Metuopist EvANGELIsTIC MATERIALS 
\ General Board of Evangelism 

1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


God’s Good News, (messages 
given at the Washington Con- 
vocation on Evangelism). $1; 
6 for $5. 

Forward in Evangelism in Your 
Local Church. $1; 6 for $5. 

—__— The Methodist Primer. 50¢; 12 
or more, 35¢ each. 

___I Will Uphold the Church. 10¢; 
12 for $1. 

___—. Spiritual Renewal for Methodism. 
50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 

Beliefs of a Methodist Christian. 
50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 

Methodist First Reader. 50¢; 12 or 
more, 35¢. 

Spiritual Life for Methodist Chris- 
tians, (turnover chart). $12. 

Chart booklet with same name. 
35¢; 12 or more, 25¢ each. 

| —__. Targets in Evangelism for the 
! Local Church. 15¢; 10 for $1. 
—_— Methodist membership card. 100 
for $2. 
—___. When Methodists Baptize. 5¢ 
each; 12 for 50¢; 100 for $4. 
—__. Some Essential Methodist Belie}s. 
5¢; 12 for 50¢; 100 for $4. 


Total amount of order $ 


Cash enclosed [] 
Charge to my account [J 
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tial Churches”; (4) “The City Church 
and Social Class”; and (5) “A Sense of 
Urgency.” 

And in packet two: (6) “Five Urban 
Convocation Studies”; (7) “The Chang- 
ing City and What It Does to People”; 
(9) “Our Church Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow”; (10) Symposium: “Church 
and City Planning”; (11) Symposium: 
“Clergy and Laity in Community Life”; 
(12) “Some Evidences of Inclusiveness 
in Conference, Cities and Local Church- 
es”; (13) “The Minister and the Urban 
Church”; (14) “Laymen in the Urban 
Church”; and (15) “Financing the Ur- 
ban Church.” 

Order from the Department of City 
Work, Division of National Missions, 


1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Lenten Mepitations For Youts, by 
Maurice A. Phillips, Board of Evange- 
lism. 15¢; 10 or more 10¢ each. 


Mr. Phillips has compiled from The 
Upper Room these meditations which 
contain special messages for young per- 
sons. 


Besides meditations for the Lenten 


TEMPERANCE 


GENERAL BoarpD OF TEMPERANCE 
Service Dept. 

100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


| Please send me: 


—___. How to Say No (16mm b & w 
sound film). Rental, $3. 
—__. Alcohol and Personality. 100 for 


$3. 
—_— Alcohol Talks to Youth. 25¢. 


——_ 1 Want Youth to Have the Right 
. Start. 100 for $1.50. 
| ____ What's Yours?, (a youth action 
i handbook). 15¢. 
| —. Parties With Punch. 50¢. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Mernopist PustisHinc House Brancu 


Please send me: 


___.. Membership Manual of The Meth- 

odist Church for Boys and 
: Girls (AP). 35¢. 
| ____ Membership Manual of The Meth- 
odist Church for Teen-Agers 
(AP). 35¢. 

__— Membership Manual of The Meth- 
odist Church for Young People 
and Adults (AP). 35¢. 

| _. Membership Manual of The Meth- 
odist Church for Pastors (AP). 


season, there are feature articles on Lent 
and worship and forms for a commitment 
to Christ and a pledge to read the Bible. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


In One Spirit, by D. Campbell Wyck- 
off. Friendship Press. $2.95. 


This handbook was written for adults 
who are working to help senior high 
youths “understand the mission of the 
Christian church and to participate ac- 
tively in that mission.” The author is pro- 
fessor of Christian education at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Joseph Escourido 
is the illustrator. 

Dr. Wyckoff says his book stresses 
two things: “the idea of missions as the 
church on Christ’s mission at home and 
abroad, in every neighborhood and com- 
munity and in every other part of the 
world”; and “the need of senior highs to 
have accurate information about the 
church’s missionary enterprise and a sense 
of being a part of it themselves.” 


Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


EVANGELISM 


TIpINGs 

General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


— — You and Christian Witnessing, 
(turnover chart). $12. 
Personal Evangelism Booklet. 10¢; 
6 for 50¢; 12 for $1. 
— Personal Evangelism 
card. 100 for 50¢. 
Personal Evangelism folder. 100 
for $1. 
——— Master of the Waking World. 
35¢; 10 or more, 30¢ each. 
- The Eternal and Redeeming Word. 
Tell God’s Good News. 35¢; 10 or 
- more, 30¢ each. 
| ___ Basic Beliefs of the Christian 
Faith. 10¢; 6 for 50¢. 
—__— Experiencing the Christian Faith. 
50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 
—_— Steps to the Christian Life. 50¢; 
12 or more, 35¢ each. 
i _. One Eternal Day. 35¢; 4 or more, 
25¢ each. 
| _. Knowing Christ for Ourselves. 100 
for $2. 
—— The Church as the Body of Christ. 
100 for $2. 
; —_. Since God Answers Prayer. 100 
for $2. 
— Manual for the Week of Evange- 
lism. 25¢ each; 10 or more, 
20¢ each. 


covenant 


Total amount of order $ 
Cash enclosed [1] 
Charge to my account [J 
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Men Build House to Sell 
The idea: 


Methodist men with a talent for car- 
pentry are building a house that will 
be sold. Profit will go to the church 
building fund. 


The Methodist Men of Rochester, 
Minn., are helping along their church 
building fund by building a house. The 
house will be sold for profit. 

The project began in the fall of 1957, 
with an offer by a member of the church 
who was developing a subdivision in 
Byron, five miles from Rochester. He of- 
fered to give the men’s club a lot if the 
men would build on it. 

The plan was to stimulate interest in 
the church’s new building and unite the 
men in a church activity. It was also to 
raise money for the chapel—about to be 
dropped from immediate construction 
plans for lack of funds. 

Officers of the Methodist Men recom- 
mended the project to members and a 
steering committee was set up. An archi- 
tect in the church drew house plans and 
men in the building trades donated their 
work. Through co-operation of a contrac- 
tor who is a church member, a carpenter 
is working full time on the house while 
supervising the volunteers. 

By fall the house was being painted 
and offered for sale in the $17,000 
bracket. 


"9 


Fran H. Faser 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Military Recognition Day 
The 


QD: day of recognition is one way to 


idea: 


strengthen the church's bond with 
those from its fellowship who are in 
military service. 


A Sunday last November was set aside 
by Interbay Church, Tampa, Fla., as 
“Military Recognition Day.” The day 
honored servicemen and their families 
who attend the church. We hope to make 
it annual. 

The idea for the service came from 
M/Sgt. James F. Edwards, chairman of 
the commission on stewardship and f- 
nance. 
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ul 


worked 


for 
us 


There are three purposes of the day: 
to lift up the service families of our 
church, both active and retired; to recog- 
nize the families of our church who have 
sons or daughters in the armed forces; 
and to interpret the Christian’s role in 
his service to God and his country. The 
sermon by our guest preacher, Chaplain 
Charles Gunderson, stressed the latter 
theme. 

Our church, which is near MacDill 
Air Force Base, has 56 military families 
within its membership. Our program for 
these families is assisted by the Com- 
mission on Camp Activities (which is 
supported by communion offerings to the 
Fellowship of Suffering and Service). 

C. WinTeER Gipp1ncs, pastor 
Interbay Church, Tampa, Fla. 


Plug Rural Life Sunday 


The idea: 

Working together, country churches 
may give an entire district encourage- 
ment and ideas for observing Rural 


Life Sunday (May 3 this year). 


A rural life project in the Northeast 
District of Nebraska Conference helps 
pastors and laymen in the observance of 
Rural Life Sunday. 

Last year two programs were set up 
by two county agents who are Method- 
ists: Howard Gillaspie of Dixon County 
and Neil Dawes of Holt County. The 
program for the eastern part of the dis- 
trict was held at Allen. The other, for the 
range and grassland country, was at 
O'Neill. 

Invitations were by letter and through 
church bulletins. All ministers and in- 
terested laymen were invited. Conserva- 
tion men and local papers gave good 
publicity. It was announced as an infor- 
mational day dedicated to the rural 
church, the rural way of life and soil 
stewardship. 

At Allen, Mr. Gillaspie, who is also 
associate district lay leader, presided. 
Speakers came from the state university 
and the soil survey and conservation or- 
ganizations. One of the addresses was on 
“Soil Stewardship.” 

A general discussion was held and 
there was a tour to two farms showing 


good and bad soil use. There was a dis- 
play of church literature available to 
pastors and lay leaders, including sug- 
gestions for Rural Life Sunday. There 
was recognition of the work of Extension 
Clubs, Future Farmers of America, Boy 
Scouts, Calf Clubs, and farm projects of 
the vocational high schools. 

In 1959 we plan to have a similar 
seminar to glorify God and the steward- 
ship of his soil. 

Fioyp P. Roor, lay leader 
Northeast (Neb.) District 


Fellowship Aids Evangelism 


The idea: 


The church, as a fellowship of be- 
lievers, must be a genuine fellowship. 
Gatherings of a dozen people can 
develop this spirit, even in a large 
church. 


Our commission on membership and 
evangelism sponsored a number of fellow- 
ship nights in the homes of commission 
members. 

The church membership and con- 
stituency—including prospects—were di- 
vided into groups of about 12. Members 
of the commission served as hosts and 
hostesses for evenings of fellowship. 

Most invitations were by letter or 
phone, but where a host and hostesses did 
not know a family personally, they would 
invite them with a personal visit. 

The result has been a stronger sense 
of cohesiveness in the congregation, the 
start of many new friendships, and _re- 
quests for membership in the church. 
Also, there has been an increase of church 
attendance because of the security of 
knowing others who will be present. 

Donatp L. German, pastor 
North Branch and Cambridge, Minn. 


Matsuri Festival Aids Japan 


The idea: 


A festival with authentic Japanese 
atmosphere helps to win gifts for 
Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity. 


A Japanese Matsuri Festival was used 
by the Bronxville (N.Y.) Reformed 
Church to raise funds to help complete 
the church building at the Japan Inter- 
national Christian University near Tokyo. 

More than 1,000 guests came to the 
church to see exhibits, films, and demon- 
strations of Japanese art, dancing and 
cooking. Resources for a Matsuri Festival 
are available from the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University Foundation, 
44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 

W. W. Rew 
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THE UPPER ROOM BOOK FOR LENT 










A careful interpretation is given the finest of all prayers. Kendrick 
Strong, minister, Brooklyn Heights Congregational Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the author. The use of the Lord’s Prayer, “can provide 

an index to our character,” says Mr. Strong. Here 

is your opportunity for rediscovering the 

Lord’s Prayer—the purest expression 

of the mind of our Master and 35¢ each. 3 for $1.00 
and Redeemer. $3.50 per dozen 












; ;, Compiled from volumes of THE Upper Room, these chosen meditations for 
Lenten Meditations youth cover the period from Ash Wednesday through Easter Day, plus a post- 


for Youth Easter selection. Includes articles, “What Is Lent?” by Maurice A. Phillips, and 

“What Is Worship?” by J. Fred Cloud; a prayer, “Benediction,” by Harold and 
Dorothy Ewing; a page with a commitment to Christ and a pledge to read the 
Bible and pray. The cover is a four-color art reproduction: “Christ of Saint John 
, of the Cross,” by Salvador Dali. Writers represent Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
Compiled by Australia, Sicilia ta Liberia, Shteaalinah, Badhenk Caled Canada, a the 
Maurice A. PHILLIPS U.S. 15¢ each. 10 or more, 10¢ each. 





from THE Upper Room 














Between Dawn and Dark 


by Frederick Ward Kates 







Poems, prayers, meditations, and quotations fill this powerful little book 
which will be your guide in meeting daily spiritual problems. Ideal for your 
personal day apart. 50¢ each. $5.00 per dozen. 
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Using The Upper Room in Lent 


YOUR CHURCH AT PRAYER EVERY DAY IN EVERY HOME 






Many churches make the weeks before Easter the most meaningful of the year. This helpful pro- 
gram unites every family of the church in daily Bible reading, prayer, and devotion. Your 
church can give daily devotions—the family altar, personal meditation—major emphasis in 
the pre-Eastern season. 










Using the THe Urrer Room during Lent is especially appropriate. The beautiful cover, the 
weekly subjects, the daily meditations lead toward a richer understanding of Easter and a 
Christian experience of the Risen Lord. And there is no “‘after-Easter let-down” because THE 
Upper Room does not end with Easter. When you encourage your people to use THE Uprer 
Room in the pre-Easter season, they are encouraged to make daily devotions a regular habit. 
Your church gains spiritually as families worship together—together at church each Sunday 
and together at home each day. Be sure you have enough copies for every family for which your 
church has responsibility. 

Send copies of the air mail edition to the boys and girls in f- 
service or away in school. Have copies available for visitors. 
Remember your opportunities in hospitals, motels, and stores. 


The cost i ; Pio: Merve Pon 
(1) e cost is small—only 7¢ per copy in lots of ten or more Gy? UyogP NYY 


























Order today. 





The world’s most widely used devotional guide 








1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn, 


\ : J The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department 
— of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 

















THE METHODIST STORY’s February covers show expansion. Front: 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam gives original letters of John Wesley to 
President Norman L. Trott of ‘new’ Wesley Seminary. Back: Dallas 
Board of Church Extension members and the Rev. Jack McGee, pastor 


of new Plymouth Park Church, check blueprint with general contractor. 
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